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DEPARTMENTS: 


» “The pre-sentence investigation is indispensable 
to the Court,’’ declares Federal Judge T. Blake 
Kennedy of the District of Wyoming. Judge 
Kennedy, in pointing out that an earnest and pains- 
laking investigation of the offender’s background 
essential before meting out justice to one’s fellow- 
Man, says: “Certainly dealing with a human soul 
fees to a dignity equal to and surpassing the 
Weighing of monetary interests and rights.” Judge 
Kennedy affirms that the pre-sentence investiga- 
Gon before sentence is passed, affords the most 
Mielligent help to courts yet devised in adminis- 
(fing criminal justice. 


We are indeed fortunate to have one of the 
Muntrv’s leading psychiatrists review for us “The 
Role of Probation in the Treatment of Delin- 
quency.” You cannot afford to overlook reading 
Mis concise but practical interpretation of the 
litetion of probation by one well-versed in the 
feld of delinquency and crime. What Dr. Thom 

to say about the fundamental principles to 


a This Issue in Brief 


observe in dealing with the offender is informa- 
tive reading. 


Is probation a judicial or administrative respon- 
sibility? [In the “Judicial Control of Probation” 
(p. 10), Judge Richard Hartshorne of the Court 
of Common Pleas, Newark, N. J., contends that 
probation is an extension of the judicial function 
and its control should be a judicial responsibility. 
Conversely, Professor R. Clyde White of The Uni- 
versity of Chicago in his article, “State Adminis- 
tration of Adult Probation and Parole” (p. 14), 
asserts that probation, like parole, is an adminis- 
trative function of government. The basis for dis- 
cussion of both articles is the model act, A State 
Administered Adult Probation and Parole System, 
drafted by a special committee named by the 
National Probation Association. 


All we are going to say about “Some Functional, 
Social, and Biological Aspects of Offenses and 
Offenders” by Columbia University’s anthropolo- 
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gist, Dr. Ralph Linton, is that it was one of the 
most stimulating and enlightening papers presented 
to the Seventieth American Prison Congress at 
Cincinnati, in October, 1940. Read it. 


The doctor does not treat a fever, for he knows 
that fever is largely symptomatic of some deeper 
organic or functional disorder. Correspondingly, 
truancy is not the focus of treatment because 
truancy is not a problem in and of itself. Truancy, 
according to Dr. Sara Geiger (p. 22), is a conflict 
between the child and his environment. “It is a 
symptom of an underlying cause which must be 
diagnosed and treated and involves contributory 
factors.” Dr. Geiger offers some helpful approaches 
in dealing with the problem of both home and school 
truancy. Of interest are her findings of a study of 
120 cases of persistent truancy referred to the 
Milwaukee County Guidance Clinic. 


“‘Bad housing,” according to Edward G. Posniak, 
of the Research and Statistics Division of the 
United States Housing Authority, “‘is not the sole 
cause of crime any more than poverty, heredity, 
or any other single factor.”” Having studied delin- 
quency, criminality, and housing in England, 
France, and Germany, Mr. Posniak is well qualified 
to discuss the relation of delinquency and crime to 
poor housing. Although research to date has little 
to offer as to the effect of slums upon delinquency, 
Mr. Posniak points out that the public housing 
program carried on by local housing authorities 
throughout the country affords an opportunity to 
help ~ yo the question: ““Does the Slum Breed 


_ Tn his article, “Attitude of Drug Addicts and 
Personnel Toward Hospital Policies,” Dr. M. J. 
Pescor presents the findings of a study made of 50 
representative employees and an equal number of 
representative patients at the Public Health Service 
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Hospital for drug addicts, in Fort Worth, Tex. 
The challenging results, according to Dr. Pescor, 
indicate that “neither patients nor personnel have 
fully accepted the idea that a drug addict igs an 
individual in whom addiction is but the symptom 
of a deeper seated personality disorder requiring 
psychiatric treatment in a hospital atmosphere.” 


“A Policeman’s View on Crime Prevention” js 
portrayed for us by O. W. Wilson, professor of 
police administration at the University of Calif. 
ornia. Starting out as a patrolman for the Berkeley 
police department two decades ago, Mr. Wilson 
eventually became chief of police for the Wichita, 
Kan., police department, where he served for a 
period of 11 years. As a former “‘pavement pound- 
ing” policeman, and as a disciple of Berkeley’s 
“scientific” Chief of Police August Vollmer, Mr. 
Wilson is in a position to give both a practical and 
scientific view of crime prevention. 


One hundred years ago the socially-minded shoe- 
maker John Augustus, a spectator in the Boston 
court, “bailed out” and took under his supervision 
the first probationer. In the 20 years which followed 
he accepted under his care 2,000 defendants, who 
he believed showed promise of rehabilitation. Many 
of the principles of rehabilitation which John 
Augustus established a century ago are accepted 
as sound probation principles today. As our part 
in the Centennial observance we have asked 
Charles L. Chute, executive director of the National 
Probation Association, to review for us the life and 
work of “John Augustus—Pioneer of Probation.” 


Of especial interest to all correctional workers, 
social workers, and law enforcement agents, are 
the recent changes in the Selective Service classifi- 
cation of persons who have been convicted of 
offenses (page 39). 


All articles i 
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OR MANY YEARS, and at least prior to the 
enactment of the Probation Act, the matter 
of collecting data concerning defendants convicted 
of law violation generally was given little consid- 
eration. Except with a little dash of information 
supplied by the United States Attorney as to some 
prior conviction called to his attention, or where 
the defendant might be known in the vicinity of 
the court exercising jurisdiction, the defendant was 
but a type who had violated a certain law and 
sentence was administered accordingly. There was 
not much opportunity for a judge to do otherwise. 


Earnest and Painstaking Investigation of 
Individual’s Background is Fundamental 


Gradually with the more general use of probation 
in the federal courts through full-time salaried pro- 
bation officers, more attentifn has been paid to 
the history and background of individual defend- 
ants. At first, pre-sentence investigations were con- 
fined largely to defendants about whom there was 
a preconceived notion that probation might be 
indulged. Later, in some districts, it came into 
use in gathering data about nearly all defendants 
upon whom sentence of importance must be passed. 
Such has been the development of pre-sentence 
investigation in the Judicial District in which the 
writer serves. I say development, because it has 
grown to its present form, not on account of any 
preconceived plan, but more because of the in- 
telligent light it has focused upon cases where 
Probation may have been contemplated, leading to 
a earnest desire to know thé history and back- 
ground of every defendant convicted of major law 
infraction before attempting te perform this most 
difficult of judicial Gating; i.e., meting out justice, 


The Pre-Sentence Investigation Report is 
Indispensable to the Court 


By JUDGE T. BLAKE KENNEDY 
United States District Court, District of Wyoming 


at best only approximate, to one’s fellowmen. On 
its face this would seem to be a most important 
function of a judge, surcharged with tremendous 
responsibility. So why not give to it that earnest, 
painstaking care that it deserves. Certainly dealing 
with a human soul rises to a dignity equal to and 
surpassing the weighing of monetary interests 
and rights. 

It is not only enlightening but a great wntictinei 
tion to see the devoted attention and assiduous 
care with which the great majority of probation 
officers gather data, concerning a defendant in a 
criminal case, to present to the court. This generally 
involves the cooperation of probation officials in 
other districts. 

The investigation report reveals factual: date 
concerning the defendant’s birth and early life, 
activities and experiences in his youth, family back- 
ground, influences, education, employment, asso- 
ciations, interests in the affairs of life, causal factors 
underlying his downfall, opportunities for growth, 
and probabilities of his responding to sympathetic 
and understanding treatment, together with a mul- 
titude of isolated but significant episodes of his 
past life which portray a vivid picture of his very 
character and personality. Such a revealing sketch. 
of an individual, coupled at times with letters of 
responsible citizens who have knowledge of a de- 
fendant’s former conduct, would certainly seem to 
lay a foundation upon which one may exercise a 
reasonable judgment, fallible though it be. 

After a recent session of a grand jury with some 
cases instituted through information, I had 35 de- 
fendants with sentences pending growing out of 
pleas and verdicts. The law violations involved 17 
different criminal statutes with penalties ineinding 
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several possible judgments. In the case of each in- 
dividual defendant, with one exception where a 
jury trial had brought out all needed information, 
reports were before me prior to sentence. While 
the sentencing did not take place all at one time, 
the longest delay in furnishing reports did not ex- 
ceed 30 days from the time the plea of guilty was 
entered or the verdict of guilty filed. Such a delay 
is negligible compared with the accomplishment of 
a desired purpose. In any event where prison sen- 
tence follows, the delay to a defendant can always 
be compensated by a commensurate reduction of 
the sentence imposed. The sentences in this par- 
ticular run of cases included fines, probation, and 
confinement in jail, reformatory, or penitentiary 
from 30-day to 5-year periods. While there remained 
the ever haunting suspicion that inexact justice 
had been handed out when this distressing portion 
of judicial duty had been finished, this unpleasant 
feeling was overshadowed by the satisfaction of 
having given the matter earnest effort and diligent 
care in trying to reach a just conclusion. Of the 
35 cases so disposed approximately one-third of the 
defendants were granted probation; and from that 
it is evident in our court the matter of investiga- 
tion is never a necessary forerunner of probation, 
the defendants being so advised, in order that 
their hopes later may not be rudely shattered. 


Judge Probation Also by Its Successes 


A word about probation may not be amiss. I 
feel that probation itself under the federal Proba- 
tion Act is not fully understood by the general 
public. Many believe when probation is granted 
that a defendant is just turned loose without 
punishment—as if-a sentence were imposed and 
remitted. It is little wonder then that a substantial 
portion of the public mind scoffs at it and finds 
itself opposing its principles. The basic ground of 
probation is the suspension of an imposition or an 
execution of sentence which exists so long as the 
defendant elects to cooperate in bringing about his 
own restitution or rehabilitation. The moment he 
fails in this cooperation back he comes into court, 
and without trial—except as to the fact of his 
having violated probation requirements, which is 
tried to the court without a jury—he may receive 
the sentence which originally stared him in the face. 

The probation period is not unlike some of our 
better reformatories for recalcitrant youth where 
minimum custody prevails, where they are taught 
discipline and trade, and where the entire program 
is a re-educational process. In probation cases, 
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instead of sending defendants to an institution 
they are rehabilitated in their own or some other 
desirable community, assisted in their search for 
employment, and supervised by a probation officer 
who guides them in their efforts to lead wholesome 
lives. Many defendants of course are not adapted 
to probation, offer no hope in responding to a 
reconstruction program, and must be handled by 
some other expected method. It is surprising and 
gratifying, however, to note the large ratio of good 
results in probation cases. While this percentage is 
quite large, it falls short of 100 per cent where 
probation officers perform their work efficiently, 
and faithfully report all violations. The most severe 
critics of probation point with apparent satisfac- 
tion to a small percentage of cases in which pro- 
bation has seemed to have failed. Fairness would 
compel an examination of the success of probation, 
as well as the failure. Certainly it would seem that 
if a sizeable portion of probationers are recon- 
structed, it is well worth the effort. 


Probation versus Prison 


What happens to a defendant who presents only 
a reasonably fair probation risk and is sent to an 
institution? After a period of months or years he 
comes out more or less broken in spirit; his morale 
is low, and his self-respect severely shocked or 
gone entirely. It being difficult and almost impos- 
sible to secure employment because of the stigma 
of imprisonment, he concludes quite logically that 
society is his enemy, and naturally proceeds to 
prey upon it. We might all well remember that all 
prison sentences of the ordinary types eventually 
end, and the offender at sometime returns to 
society, in many instances as a public menace. 
Whether they return at the end of 1 year or 5 
years would make little difference. If an offender 
is bad inherently, the delay by a longer sentence 
relieves the situation but little. 

Take this reasonably fair probation risk and 
place him on probation. If probation succeeds and 
he is restored to his niche among respectable people, 
everyone will agree—with perhaps the exception of 
the uncompromising “institution Shylocks’—that 
such a program was worthwhile. Suppose he goes 
wrong? Is the item of delay in putting him in an 
institution of any great consequence? The expense 
attendant upon such a program is usually not 
great. The transportation to an institution is simply 
delayed and no expensive trial is involved. 

There is also a practical side to the probation 
question which is not often considered. Quite fre- 
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quently fair probation risks have families dependent 
upon them for support. In nearly all of these cases 
where probation is indulged, employment is secured 
or is reasonably well assured. In the case of a com- 
mitment we lock up the defendant, pay exor- 
bitantly for his maintenance in confinement, and 
turn his family over to the public for support; but 
in probation we make him support both himself 
and family and in many instances make restitution 
to those whom he has wronged. The latter plan 
surely must help to relieve the innocent upon whom 
the greater suffering usually falls. 

The old theory that severe sentences are a crime 
deterrent has been quite generally cast aside as 
fallacious. The usual fear in the mind of the crimi- 
nally inclined is that of apprehension and it is to 
be seriously doubted whether anyone about to com- 
mit a crime pauses to consider whether he might 
get probation or 20 years in the penitentiary. 

It is not beyond the scope of reasonable antici- 
pation that some day a plan of rehabilitation 
through employment may be worked out to sup- 
plant our present system of regimented incarcera- 
tion with respect to those who might not be con- 


sidered as worthy of the honor system involved in 
the probation plan. Our administration of criminal 
justice is undergoing a very critical examination at 
this very time. 

Fortunately in our District we have a probation 
officer who has had a measured experience in wel- 
fare work and who has developed a philosophy in 
solving the problems of probation. He is neither 
“hard-boiled” nor “chicken-hearted,’’ but brings 
to his work tested skills and techniques which have 
succeeded well with those under his supervision 
who feel disposed to cooperate with him. His 
record of probation successes in terms of per- 
centages may not rank as high as others, but this 
is attributable in part to the number and kind of 
cases committed to him, and is also affected by his 
conception of duty of bringing all violations to the 
attention of the court—a very necessary procedure 
if probation is to succeed. 

In conclusion I wish to express my firm belief 
that the probation officer’s investigation of all de- 
fendants in criminal cases before sentence is passed 
affords the most intelligent help to courts yet de- 
vised in administering criminal] justice. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


N our January-March issue of FEDERAL PROBATION we announced that 
we would continue in this April-June number a discussion of the inde- 


terminate sentence proposal for the federal criminal law. We had hoped to 
publish in the current number the views of a select group of authorities in 
the field of criminology and criminal law who would address themselves 
specifically to the final draft of the proposed legislation. 

We regret to report that the final draft had not been completed at the 
time this issue went to press; therefore, we are unable to carry out our 
announced plans. As soon as the final draft for the consideration of Congress 
is available, we shall afford our readers an opportunity to read the expres- 
sions of those we have invited to comment on the indeterminate sentence 
proposal. 
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The Role of Probation in the 
Treatment of Delinquency 


By DOUGLAS A. THOM, M.D. 
Director, The Habit Clinic for Child Guidance, Boston, Mass. 


ELINQUENCY is a subject about which we 

know so little and about which so much has 

been written that it is with considerable difficulty 

that one even attempts to take hold of an old idea 

and dress it up so it will appear to have some 
semblance of originality. 


How Are We to Interpret Delinquent Conduct? 


Delinquency represents a failure on the part of 
an individual to make the necessary adaptations 
to the community in order that he may conform to 
standards set by a majority group. This non- 
conformity is of such nature that it invariably 
offends, antagonizes, and comes in conflict with the 
more rigid rules and regulations known as laws. 
Obviously one may offend in matters of nice judg- 
ment, manners, or conduct without being a delin- 
quent, due to the fact that often these lesser digres- 
sions are indulged in at times by no small portion 
of the entire community. 

Delinquency should be considered, studied, and 
investigated as any type of conduct might be scru- 
tinized. It is not subject to exclusive investigation 
by the penologist, psychiatrist, psychologist, sociol- 
ogist, theologist, or anthropologist, nor should one 
embark upon a study of delinquency or the de- 
linquent with preconceived ideas as to what his in- 
vestigation will disclose or whether the disclosures 
will necessarily bear any relationship to the delin- 
quent act. 

It would be but a boring reiteration of well- 
known facts to review the claims of varied schools 
as to their contribution to the solution of this im- 
portant problem of social behavior. 

Psychologically crime represents a breaking down 
or perhaps a failure to build up the necessary 
adaptations which are essential to group living. The 
varied life situations to which the individual is 
called upon to adapt himself are as obvious as are 
the inherent differences of the personality make- 
up of the individual and the numberless, habitual 
responses to life which each individual acquires in 
the process of growing up. It is, therefore, important 
that those dealing with delinquents and their aso- 
cial conduct evaluate the potency of the various 
factors which lead to delinquent acts. 


Probation as One Aspect in the 
Treatment of Delinquency 


Probation may be considered as one aspect of 
the treatment of delinquency, and in its present 
modernistic, and in part scientific, attire is strug- 
gling to justify its worth-whileness in the minds of 
the legal, legislative, and that lay-minded public. 
Probation itself may be said to be on probation. 
The aim of probation is to help the probationer to 
acquire the habits and attitudes which are essential 
if he is to make the adjustments and compromises 
and is to practice certain restraints, deprivations, 
and denials which society imposes upon the indi- 
vidual. The probation officer is further concerned 
in modifying the conditions under which the pro- 
bationer lives. The extent to which probation will 
succeed depends upon a number of complicated 
factors which may be roughly classified as follows: 
First, the probationer; second, the social, cultural, 
and economic setting in which the probationer has 
been operating and the extent to which it can be 
modified; and thirdly, the training, experience, and 
personality of the professional workers who are dele- 
gated to help the probationer: judge, probation offi- 
cer, and allied social workers. 


Diagnosis is the First Step in 
the Treatment of Delinquency 

Looking upon the probation officer as a therapist 
and the probationer as a patient, the first and most 
important step in the treatment is to make a diag- 
nosis in order to acquire as quickly and as accurately 
as possible a picture of the personality make-up of 
the individual to whom the treatment is adminis- 
tered. The probation officer with his extremely 
heavy load may be compared to a busy and over- 
burdened physician working in an out-patient de- 
partment. He must be able to make a tentative 
diagnosis as to the seriousness of certain problems 


presented, and in order to distribute his limited _ 


time to the greatest advantage of all concerned he 
must be able to select from the great mass of ma- 
terial those who need immediate and intensive 
attention perhaps for a short period, those who will 
need prolonged care, but who are not emergency 
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cases, and others whose symptoms are marked but 
whose disease is mild. Under such conditions the 
physician utilizes every bit of available assistance 
the hospital has to offer. Painstaking social and 
family histories, x-rays, and laboratory tests are all 
indispensable in budgeting a maximum amount of 
grvice within a minimum amount of time and an 
overworked staff. 

No one would claim that this represents the ideal 
way to practice medicine. It may be said, however, 
that it is the only practical way of meeting the 
ever increasing demands being made on the large 
outpatient departments of our metropolitan hospi- 
talsand probably serves the needs of those requiring 
medical care in a very satisfactory way. 


Frequently Treatment Begins Before 
Complete Diagnosis is Known 

It is well to keep in mind that frequently treat- 
ment has to be started before the cause of the illness 
is definitely determined. The patient and relatives 
want relief from pain, insomnia, shortness of breath, 
dizzy spells, and aching, and they are more con- 
cerned about treatment than diagnosis. Treatment 
need not in any way prevent or hamper further 
investigations which will throw light on our under- 
standing of the case. 

In the preliminary sifting out of the varied con- 
tributory factors which represent the cause or those 
which are related to the delinquent activity itself, 
it must not be forgotten that although there is 
usually no one specific factor which accounts for 
asocial behavior, not infrequently there is some one 
important contributing factor which, if it can be 
removed or modified, will permit the individual to 
carry on without social difficulty while more inten- 
sive studies are being carried out. 

The point to be stressed is that too much time 
may be wasted in philosophizing and speculating 
as to the hidden motives for asocial conduct, while 
the real reason for the delinquency may be so ob- 
vious as to be overlooked and the remedy may be 
no less difficult. There is a tendency in some quar- 
ters to make the explanation of conduct unneces- 
sarily complicated. 


Therapy is the Ultimate Objective 
of the Probation Officer 
This does not mean that there are not many cases 
of delinquency which will challenge the skill of the 
Varied professional groups who are concerned with 
the problem, or that there are not delinquents 
Whose personality make-up is so twisted and warped 
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and whose life histories are so sordid and saturated 
with unhealthy and abnormal situations that they 
defy all the present-day therapeutic skills and en- 
deavors. The ultimate objective of the probation 
officer’s job is therapy. He is primarily concerned 
with any and all measures which tend to help the 
probationer conform to his environment and carry 
on without getting into conflict with society and 
himself. By virtue of his training and experience he 
realizes that both the problems and the individuals 
vary markedly. The symptoms may be very much 
alike, yet the nature and seriousness of the under- 
lying problem may be quite different. One can be 
extremely uncomfortable from seasickness and have 
many of the unpleasant symptoms of one suffering 
from a brain tumor, yet the two ailments have 
quite different pathology as well as result. So it is 
with delinquents: some are only temporarily sea- 
sick, figuratively speaking, and need only tempo- 
rary care and guidance, while others have all the 
serious implications of a malignant disease. 


Skills of Specialists Are Enlisted 
in the More Complex Cases 


The probation officer also appreciates the impor- 
tance of seeking the assistance of other experts in 
determining how to classify many of the border- 
line cases and to avail himself of their help in car- 
rying out therapy. The findings of the various social 
agencies with which the probationer has had con- 
tact, a careful physical examination, and a psycho- 
logical test often are enough to give the answer as 
to how to make an intelligent initial step in therapy. 
The probation officer can learn from a careful social 
investigation the extent to which the probationer 
has profited from his past experiences. A psycholog- 
ical examination will give an indication of the 
level upon which the therapeutic program should 
be staged. A physical examination may reveal why 
a particular boy is inclined to be lazy and indolent. 
Vocational guidance may give a clue as to the field 
of activity where the probationer is most likely to 
succeed. 

From a practical point of view, however, there 
are many probation officers who are so located 
away from urban centers that psychological tests, 
assistance in vocational guidance, and similar op- 
portunities are not readily available, yet they must 
carry on just as the rural physician who has to 
practice without the use of modern laboratory 
facilities. It may be that something has been lost 
to the art of medicine since the physician has be- 
come so dependent upon the results of the labora- 
tory. It may be that something of real value will 
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be contributed by those probation workers who 
have to rely upon their own experience in deciding 
what type of therapy is best suited to each proba- 
tioner’s individual needs. 
The Value of Recreational and Creative 
Activity, and Intellectual Pursuits 

The probation officer who has the initiative and 
the ingenuity to provide wisely for the leisure time 
of his probationer, who can awaken some latent 
interest in creative activities, who can arouse the 
probationer’s intellectual curiosity through library 
study or developing hobbies, or who can bring him 
in contact with some activity in which he has par- 
ticular abilities such as mechanics, will often con- 
tribute far more not only to the probationer’s 
immediate adjustment but to his future as well, 
than would a prolonged intensive psychiatric study, 
which terminates sometimes only with a diagnosis. 


Delinquent Conduct Often an Accepted 

Pattern in the Community 
It can be assumed that there is a group of young 
delinquents who get into social difficulties in very 
natural sorts of ways. They are simply conformers 
to the commonly accepted behavior patterns of 
their neighborhood. They are not stupid, queer, 
nor psychotic, nor are they driven along to their 
delinquent careers by deep-seated, complex moti- 
vating forces. Delinquency to this group may be 
either a means to an end, pleasant companion- 
ship, an opportunity for leadership, or an end in 

itself as an easy method of support. 


The Probationer Must Have Satisfactions 
for His Fundamental Needs 

If these individuals who make up a large portion 
of the delinquents, other than defectives and psy- 
chotics, are to be guided and directed, they must 
be interested in some new regime of life which will 
take their future into consideration and which will 
make some adequate provision for substituting 
something for that which is to be taken away. It’s 
the present and future with which these self- 
centered, selfish individuals are concerned, and 
not the past. No matter how significant may be 
the investigation of the delinquent’s past and a 
study of the varied internal and external factors 
that influenced his behavior, the all-important as- 
pect of the whole situation to the delinquent is the 
present and the future. This is particularly true 
of that aspect of the situation in which he himself 
is immediately involved. Any type of therapy 
which is disposed to make the probationer more 
introspective and self-centered, which tends to 
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give him excuses for his asocial behavior is prob- 
ably not good. Any form of therapy inclined toward 
putting the probationer in a passive position which 
allows him to entertain the idea that someone— 
whether it be the judge, probation officer, social 
worker, or psychologist—is going to reform him, is 
positively bad. 

The probationer not only needs guidance in 
understanding the motives for his behavior, but 
he needs help of a positively tangible constructive 
kind which will open up new avenues and offer 
resources out of which he may build up his self- 
respect and acquire a feeling of security in his 
personal relationships. 

His attention should be directed toward his 
future. His mental perspective on life should be 
thrown out upon the world in which he has to live 
rather than focused inwardly upon himself. The 
delinquent is like the neurotic. He is often over- 
come by his own self-pity and all too frequently 
finds excuses for his asocial behavior in environ- 
mental conditions and situations which are not 
particularly different from those which have to be 
met and surmounted by his friend. It is important 
that the delinquent face his problems frankly and 
not be encouraged to hide behind the philosophical 
speculations of a school of thought which thinks 
that every individual who is asocial must be men- 
tally unbalanced and consequently irresponsible. 
Although it serves no useful purpose to shower the 
delinquent with blame or subject him to prolonged 
punishments, it is essential that he grasp the idea 
that he has a personal responsibility for his 
conduct which cannot be placed upon someone 
else; that the appetites, desires, urges, and drives 
which have led him into difficulty are not par 
ticularly different from those which are-common to 
mankind in general; and that only through the 
exercise of certain restraining influences do most 
of us manage to lead a sufficiently well-adjusted 
life to keep out of trouble. Someone has said that 
good men think of the things that bad men do. 
The only difference is that one group has learned 
from experience what type of conduct pays, and 
the other has not. We recognize, however, that 
there are inherent differences in the strength of 
our appetites and that there are marked varia- 
tions in the tenacity with which we cling to our 
pleasures and in the reluctance with which we 
give them up. 


Legal and Social Concepts of Delinquency 


Delinquency is a general term applied to those 
who have committed offenses against the law, but 
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who are under some specific legal age as laid down 
jn the statues of the various states. The illegal 
activity of the individual delinquent may not 
differ materially from that of the adult criminal, 
nor may he vary much from a large group of juven- 
iles who have never been apprehended or considered 
as being delinquent. Social and economic factors 
play an important part in an individual being 
labeled as a delinquent. The delinquent may or 
may not be a criminal in the making. Obviously 
such an arbitrary line of demarcation between the 
two groups has but little value except that certain 
consideration may be given to the delinquent which 
is not accorded to the older criminal. 

Youth itself is recognized as a mitigating factor 
in determining the responsibility for a criminal act 
and the punishment dispensed by the court. 

These legal concepts of delinquency as they are 
understood today are the result of an effort on 
the part of society to temper justice with mercy. 
It is evidence of an advance in civilization. These 
concepts, however, add nothing to our under- 
standing of the underlying motivating forces operat- 
ing within the individual or the environmental cir- 


cumstances and conditions which exert their pres- 
sure from without. Both are recognized but still 
are little. understood. 

This discussion deals with what appears to be 
a logical approach to the problem of rehabilitating 
one particular group of delinquents who may be 
defined as those whose delinquency is not compli- 
cated by mental deficiency, mental disease, or 
other abnormalities which in themselves need the 
care and supervision of a specialist in the medical 
field even if there were no problem of delinquency. 
Delinquency is so widespread, so varied in its ex- 
pression, and there is such a varying standard of 
social behavior, that any discussion of the prob- 
lem in its totality is impossible. Each and every 
delinquent must be considered as an individual. 
Yet we can isolate certain groups which have cer- 
tain common factors which contribute not only to 
their delinquency but to their detection and pun- 
ishment. It is through this sifting-out process that 
probation officers can perhaps best classify their 
cases and so dispense their time that they can 
render the maximum service to their clients. 


The System of Probation Depends upon the Character 
and Aptitude of the Probation Officers” 


NE of: the ment important duties of the 

Administrative Office relates to the investi- 
gation of the qualifications of those proposed for 
appointment as probation officers. The power of 
appointment lies with the district judges, but it is 
their practice to submit applications to the Ad- 
ministrative Office for investigation. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that the system of pro- 
bation depends upon the character and aptitude of 
the probation officers. On June 80, 1940, there was 
an average case load of 148 cases per officer, and 
although that average has been somewhat reduced 
by the appointment of additional officers, it is still 
far too high. The Judicial Conference of Senior 
Cireuit Judges was so impressed with the im- 


*From remarks of Chief | before the 
the American Law at the Hotel Magflower Weskings 
ton, D. C., May 6, 1941. 


portance of securing probation officers of out- 
standing competence that they took special note 
of this situation at their October meeting. In view 
of the responsibility and volume of the work of 
the probation officers they declared it to be the 
sense of the Conference that they “should be 
appointed solely on the basis of merit without 
regard to political considerations, and that train- 
ing, experience and traits of character appropriate 
to the specialized work of a probation officer should 
in every instance be deemed essential qualifica- 
tions.”’ I am glad to say that the Director advises 
me that the appointments of probation officers 
during the calendar year have been excellent. 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
Chief Justice of the United States 
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Judicial Control of Probation’ 


By JUDGE RICHARD HARTSHORNE 
Court of Common Pleas, Newark, New Jersey 


HE PAST DECADE has seen appreciable 

progress in probation administration through- 
out the United States. Stimulated by adverse criti- 
cism, quite a few states have enacted new laws 
increasing personnel, broadening and strengthening 
the jurisdiction and power of our courts and in 
some instances reorganizing existing departments 
or creating separate state departments charged 
with the administration of probation. For the most 
part, these structural improvements or changes 
have been confined to states that have consistently 
lagged behind in progress. Much of the improve- 
ment has been the outgrowth of the surveys made 
by the Federal Prisons Industries Reorganization 
Committee and the National Probation Associa- 
tion. Procedural improvement in a wider group of 
states has been accomplished through interstate 
compacts affecting supervision of parolees and pro- 
bationers. Through the efforts of the Interstate 
Commission on Crime and a number of probation 
and parole associations, 34 states have signed this 
compact which has been implemented with rules 
and regulations and recommended by the proba- 
tion and parole officials, acting through the com- 
mission, for use in the various states. 


Probation an Extension of the 
Judicial Function 

Not only have the individual states made pro- 
gress in probation administration, but the Federal 
Government likewise has greatly increased and 
strengthened its probation procedure as a unit in 
the prison and correctional program. Recently, after 
considerable study by the federal authorities, the 
control of probation supervision was placed under 
the newly created Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts. This action was taken largely 
under the theory that probation is an extension of 
the judicial function and its control and adminis- 
tration should be a judicial responsibility. We see 
here also a recognition of the fact that our courts 
like all other institutions must concern themselves 
with certain administrative responsibilities. 


*Eprtor’s Nore: This article is one of two reviews of A State 
Administered Adult Probation and Parole model 


page 14. Professor R. Clyde White of The University of Chicago 
approaches the model act on the basis that probation is an adminis- 
trative function. 


Some Proposals of the Model Bill 


One of the manifestations of this pressure for 
modernization and change has been legislative pro- 
posals in our various states. In this field, the 
National Probation Association has taken an active 
part and has been frequently asked to cooperate 
with and advise state authorities in the preparation 
of legislation on probation and related subjects, 
Accordingly, it has prepared “model bills for state- 
wide probation systems and state board or bureaus 
for the supervision of probation,”’ as well as a model 
Juvenile Court Act used in many states. Recently 
the association prepared a model bill for use of 
state authorities, for the creation of a “state ad- 
ministered adult probation and parole system.” In 
the light of exsiting patterns of organization in 
states where probation and parole have long been 
established, this model act has several striking de- 
partures or innovations. Because of this, no doubt, 
the Association is careful in the introductory com- 
ment in the accompanying proposed draft to dis- 
avow any attempt to recommend the procedure for 
adoption in every state. The Association states: 

We do not take the position that a bill of this 
character should be recommended for adoption in 
every state. Further experimentation is needed. But 

system 0 ation an e m2 ‘ove e 

most method “both systems 

in a growing number of states, especially those where 
there has seemed to be little prospect of developing 
probation service adequately on a local basis. In states 
where adult probation and parole services have 

established separately on a state-wide basis, it may 
be thought preferable to continue to develop them 
as separate —. In other states where adult 
probation has n rn well developed in 
certain counties and cities, this bill in a modified form 
may be used to develop parole and extend probation 


under state administration to other parts of the state 


... Every state must consider its existing agencies, 
traditions and form of government in deciding how 
much of this bill it is desirable to adopt. 

For the moment, we are not concerned with the 
principal objective of this model bill—the com- 
bining of probation and parole administration under 
a centralized state department. Comment on this 
and other important features will be reserved, we 
hope, for later discussion. Among other things, 
however, the published draft of the proposed bill 
creates a state department with jurisdiction over 
both parole and probation administration and 
gives to the state board power of appointment of 
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and Parole Act of the National Probation Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City, April, 1940. Judge Hartshorne is an exponent of the 
: ; school of thought that probation is an extension of the judicial func- 
ie tion and its control should be a judicial responsibility. Beginning on 
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all probation and parole officers. This means, in 
the case of probation officers, at least in those 
states where this bill may be adopted, that here- 
after power of appointment will be removed from 
local judges and placed within the jurisdiction of 
a state board—a plan directly in contrast with the 
procedure and experience of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Is this fundamental change in the interest 
of probation progress, and will probation receive 
the same measure of support and attain the same 
rate of development it has achieved under local 
judicial control? Answers to these questions will 
determine whether or not the proposal of the 
National Probation Association is sound and the 
extent to which our various states will adopt the 
proposed legislation. 

In view of these proposals, it will not be with- 
out value to review briefly the progress which pro- 
bation has made up to the present time. Tradi- 
tionally, probation has been a function of the ju- 
diciary and has grown out of practices which may 
be traced to common-law sources. In the recent 
report of the Attorney General’s Survey of Release 
Procedures (Volume II), we find an able discussion 
of these practices known as: (1) Benefit of Clergy; 
(2) Judicial Reprieve; and (8) Suspension of 
Sentence. 

Every one of these and other devices or pro- 
cedures were originated and utilized by judges in 
an effort to relax the rigidity of criminal law punish- 
ments and to reconcile the objectives of criminal 
law administration with the needs of the individual 
ofiender. The pioneering work of judges in this 
respect finally culminated in legislative recognition 
when the first probation law was established in 
Boston in 1878. Under the provisions of this act, 
municipal officials were authorized to appoint pro- 
bation officers. Thirteen years later, however, when 
probation was extended to all state courts, the 
power to appoint probation officers was placed in 
the hands of the judiciary because of “the dangers 
of political interference in the appointment of pro- 
bation officers.” Anyone viewing the American 
seene today will see the same dangers if this power 
is again returned to administrative authorities. 
Within the past 24 months we have seen ample 
demonstration of this fact in several of our states 
Where a change of administration has resulted in 


the change of leadership of state-wide probation 
services. 


Probation a Local Responsibility 
in Most States 


Probation, from its inception, has been a local 


responsibility in practically all of our states. Prob- 
ably because the granting of probation is a judicial 
function, a probationer by definition must “‘prove”’ 
himself and remain subject to the control, and 
usually within the jurisdiction, of the court during 
his entire term. Except for a few states, therefore, 
probation has been developed largely under the 
control of our local courts. Critics of this policy 
and of present probation practices charge that our 
traditional policies have resulted in a lack of uni- 
formity in probation procedures, in the selection 
of probationers, appointment of personnel, investi- 
gational and supervisional practices and in an un- 
even development throughout the various states. 
In the light of the studies of the National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforcement (Wick- 
ersham Commission), and the Attorney General’s 
Survey of Release Procedures, this must be admitted. 
But can it be said that probation is different in 
this respect from other correctional or welfare ser- 
vices; parole, for instance, or relief or any other 
public welfare service? It may be interesting to 
compare the status of probation progress in states 
where probation has been administered locally 
under the control of the judiciary with those states 
where probation has been or is being administered 
through a centralized state agency, with power of 
control of probation officers removed from our 
courts. Recently, the National Probation Associa- 
tion published a chart listing the probation officers 
throughout the United States, as to number, classi- 
fication and numerical comparison. Some interest- 
ing facts are revealed therein. Among others are 
those facts presented in the following tables. 


TABLE I 


STATES IN WHICH JUDGES APPOINT 
PROBATION OFFICERS 


State Number of 
Probation Officers 

500 
399 
Pennsylvania. 394 

Massachusetts. 203 
201 
New 133 
Connecticut... 118 
102* 
47 


} 
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m- % 
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*Both methods are used although in the majority if 
nd ee of cases the selection is made by judges, 
of 
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TABLE II 


STATES IN WHICH APPOINTMENT OF 
PROBATION OFFICERS RESIDES IN 
NON-JUDICIAL AGENCY 


State Number of 
Probation Officers 
95* 
Kentucky... ............- 64 
42 
North 40 
15 
methods are used in the majority 


Of course, the foregoing data throw no light on 
the relative efficiency of probation practice in the 
respective states. On the other hand, I think the 
report of the Attorney General’s Survey of Release 
Procedures is enlightening in this respect. No su- 
periority in probation standards is shown in the 
states where probation officers are appointed by a 
non-judicial agency. On the other hand, the wide 
difference disclosed in the matter of probation per- 
sonnel is evidence that under judicial control of 
probation, it has been possible to secure far more 
probation officers than under administrative con- 
trol. Unquestionably, this is due in large measure 
to the fact that when probation is administered 
locally the needs, benefits, and results of the service 
are more easily recognized by local officials and the 
influence of judges is helpful in securing appropri- 
ations and necessary facilities. On the other hand, 
with the control of appointment in the hands of 
non-judicial agencies, especially in centralized state 
departments, the difficulties are increased both 
because of political considerations and also because 
state legislators, concerned primarily with state 
departments, do not come into the same intimate 
contact with the problems of neighborhood and 
community life which the local officials must con- 
stantly face. 


Probation Indispensable in the Sentencing 
Function of the Court 


Probation is an integral part of the judicial 
administration and indispensable in the sentencing 
function of the court. Long before the present 
question of policy became acute, this writer has 
repeatedly stated publicly: “As a sentencing judge, 
I would rather lose my right arm than my proba- 
tion officers.” To informed persons, it is well under- 
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stood that the successful administration of proba- 
tion depends primarily upon a proper selection of 
offenders for this rehabilitative treatment. To make 
this selection, judges must be fully informed, 
among other things, regarding the background, 
history and record of each offender. For this in. 
formation, the court looks to its probation officers, 
In courts having well organzied facilities, the pro- 
bation officer not only gathers the necessary data 
for the court but participates with the judge in 
the sentencing procedure. At this point, the judge 
must at all times be confident of the integrity of 
the probation officer, as well as his skill and tact 
in gathering information. Only those who are 
aware of the practical problems involved in this 
relationship recognize its full value. Such a rela- 
tionship can only be established to best advantage 
when probation officers are appointed and con- 
trolled by the judiciary and are part of the judicial 
system. Another factor in this relationship is the 
need for both the probation officer and the judge 
to be accessible to each other at all times, because 
many problems arise which need instant or prompt 
attention. While certain advantages of this pro- 
cedure may be waived, particularly in agricultural 
districts where the volume of business is light, to 
make such sacrifice in large metropolitan areas 
where a heavy volume of offenders is constantly 
under prosecution and treatment would result in 
interminable conflicts and a lessening of the use of 
probation on the part of our courts. 

Another factor which should be weighed in the 
consideration of this problem is the peculiar charac- 
ter of probation and the relationship of both the 
court and the probation officer to the operation of 
the procedure. The probationer is released under 
supervision by the court. The conditions of pro- 
bation are fixed by the court, the probationer re- 
mains within the jurisdiction of the court while 
under supervision, and he is not finally released 
from control until he is discharged by the court. 
Moreover, if the probationer demonstrates by his 
conduct that he is no longer fit to remain at liberty 
—violates his probation—he must be returned to 
the court and resentenced. If, during his probation 
term, the conditions of probation require modifi- 
cation, again he must be returned to court. In 
other words, the relationship and contact between 
the probation officer and the court in respect to 
the application of probation treatment is constant. 
Therefore, this relationship should be always under 
the control of the court if we are to have a flex 
bility of administration, through which alone we 


Wy of cases the selection is made by judges. 
**Both methods are used. 
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ean secure efficient application of probation princi- 
ples and procedures. Probation administration un- 
der non-judicial control would prevent rather than 
create flexibility. Unquestionably, it would promote 
conflicts and delays and inevitably result in im- 
paired service to and for the probationer. 

Those who are aware of the political implications 
involved in any proposal to remove from judges 
the power to appoint probation officers and transfer 
this power to administrative officials are either un- 
aware of or unconcerned regarding the subject. 
This is not to say, of course, that political con- 
siderations do not in some states enter into the 
appointment of probation officers, even where the 
control is now in the hands of the judiciary. But 
our judges, particularly and naturally, are inter- 
ested in the integrity and competence of those who 
carry out their sentences. Furthermore, the activi- 
ties and records of our local courts are quite 
generally open to the public and subject to constant 
review by local newspapers and public citizens; 
whereas, the activities and records of state depart- 
ments, considerably remote from local communities, 
are not subject to the same scrutiny and conse- 
quently harmful political practices are not so 
easily discovered or eliminated. For this reason, if 
no other, great care should be taken against the 
adoption of any policy which would increase the 
difficulties which now exist in the selection, train- 
ing, and development of probation officers and 
procedures. 

Much of the pressure to make the appointment 
of probation officers a non-judicial rather than ju- 
dicial function arises out of attempts to coordinate 
all welfare services into a centralized state organi- 
zation. While we do not quarrel with any efforts 
to bring about a more efficient administration of 
welfare services, we do believe that advocates of 
this policy overlook certain characteristics of pro- 
bation which give it a special status as a correc- 


tional service. The probation officer is not only a 
probation officer; he is clothed with power of arrest 
and in so far as his probationers are concerned, he 
is a law enforcement officer as well. On occasion, 
he must perform the same character of duty as 
police officers; arrest and take into custody pro- 
bationers who are living under unlawful conditions 
or in circumstances which constitute violation of 
the conditions of their release. Moreover, in the 
performance of his case work, he is frequently 
called upon to initiate prosecution against non- 
supporters, deserters, parents guilty of neglect of 
children, as well as other offenses. These are law 
enforcement responsibilities and condition the 
character of probation case work. To place the 
administration of probation in a public welfare 
organization, therefore, would burden that depart- 
ment with law enforcement responsibilities, to 
which it is foreign. 

We are wel! aware of the lack of uniformity in 
practices throughout the country in the selection 
of probationers and probation officers and the 
standards of administration in the various depart- 
ments. Unquestionably, there is needed a central 
supervisory agency in each state which would be 
clothed with the responsibliity to fix standards, 
promote cooperative procedures and engage in 
crime prevention activities. Nothing in such re- 
sponsibility would be inconsistent with the policy 
of judicial control of probation. On the contrary, 
they would promote a more efficient administration 
of such policy. This has been the result in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and other states where pro- 
bation has long been administered under judicial 
control. But the probation officer should be 
appointed by, and responsible to, the judicial officer 
whose sentences he carries out. This will tend both 
to efficiency and to fix responsibility, in the crucial 


work of protecting the public from crime. 


PURPOSE OF THE FEDERAL PROBATION ACT 


HE FEDERAL PROBATION ACT confers an authority commensurate with 
its object. It was designed to provide a period of grace in order to 
aid the rehabilitation of a penitent offender; to take advantage of an 
opportunity for reformation which actual service of the suspended sentence 


might make less probable. 


CHIEF JUSTICE CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


Burns v. United States 
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State Administration of Adult 
Probation and Parole’ 


By R. CLYDE WHITE, Ph.D. 
The University of Chicago 


HE DEVELOPMENT of a workable theory 
for the organization of probation and parole 
has been slow. Probation grew out of the practice 
of the courts in suspending sentences in the cases 
of persons whom for various reasons the courts 
preferred not to commit to prison or jail. It had a 
local origin and has continued to be a local func- 
tion in most states. Release of a prisoner under 
restrictions grew out of the reformatory movement 
in the second half of the last century. The reforma- 
tory was and is in most cases a state institution. 
Consequently, parole has been regarded as a state 
function, and until quite recently it was the func- 
tion, of a specific institution to grant and supervise 
its own parolees. Furthermore, it is hard to escape 
the conclusion that most judges and prison officials 
regarded probation and parole as forms of clemency. 
There was an assumption, sometimes tacit, that a 
convicted person would be so grateful for a sus- 
pension of sentence that he would try with all his 
ability to observe the conditions of probation im- 
posed by the court, and a similar assumption was 
made regarding the paroled prisoner. 

Two things have operated to change our con- 
ception of probation and parole during the last 
two decades. First, the number of failures during 
or after the probation or parole period proved to 
be unexpectedly high. The immediate reaction was 
to condemn these devices as demonstrated failures. 
Those who favored them were charged with cod- 
dling the criminal. But except in a few unimportant 


quarters, these attitudes gave way to the belief - 


that better organization would improve the use- 
fulness of probation and parole. The second im- 
portant influence has been the development of 
social case work and the recognition that both the 
determination of suitability for probation or parole 
and the supervision of probationers and parolees 
required the methods of social case work. The 
practical problem has, therefore, become one of 
setting up proper machinery for the effective use 
*Eprror’s Note: In this commentary on the National Probation 
Association’s draft of a model act, A State Administered Adult Proba- 
tion and Parole System, the author gives emphasis to the point of 
view that probation, like parole, is an administrative function of the 
vernment. In the onto, “Judicial Control of Probation” (p.10), 
remise that proba- 


udge Hartshorne reviews the model bill on the p: 
tion is a judicial function. 


of social case work adapted to the peculiar re. 
quirements of probationers and parolees. Two 
questions have to be answered in order to establish 
effective organization: How can the selection of 
persons for probation or parole be improved, and 
how can constructive supervision be effected? 
The National Probation Association appointed 
a special committee, known as the Committee on 
a State Administered Probation and Parole Act, 
to draft a model bill which could be recommended 
to administrators, judges, and legislatures. By 
drafting such a bill this Committee has rendered 
probation and parole a distinct service and has 
presented the conclusions of a distinguished group 
of men regarding administrative organization for 
effective probation and parole. The model bill 


reflects the majority report of the Committee. In, 


reviewing the provisions of the bill the articles re- 
lating to the indeterminate sentence and executive 
clemency will not be discussed, because there 
seems to have been substantial unanimity among 
members of the Committee on these matters and 
because there is less controversy over the subject- 
matter of these provisions in the bill. 


Is Probation an Administrative 
or Judicial Function? 

Article I of the bill deals with probation. Pro- 
bation is given the status of a disposition of the 
case, whereas historically it has been or has re- 
sembled suspension of sentence. Under such a law 
the court would not “grant’”’ probation, which im- 
plies clemency with a string on it, but would 
“‘sentence’’ the offender to probation, which implies 
the beginning of a treatment process. That is in 
harmony with present conceptions of probation. 
But the Committee has seen fit to leave to the 
court more control over the probationer than it 
retains over the offender sentenced to prison. That 
belongs to the clemency tradition, not to the newer 
treatment theory of probation. The court does not 
retain control in any degree of an offender who is 
sentenced to prison. He is under control of the 
prison authorities, and, if he ever appears in court 
again, it will be because the prison authorities 
prefer charges against him or because he is arrested 
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on a new charge by a peace officer. Is it not logical 
that the probation authority should be a part of 
the executive branch and should exercise control 
of the probationer? 

It is sometimes said that probation is a ‘‘judicial 
function.’ Obviously the granting of probation or 
sentencing to probation is a judicial function. De- 
termination of guilt is a judicial function. What- 
ever the disposition of the case may be, it is the 
function of the court to determine guilt and make 
a disposition. But at that point historically the con- 
trol of the court over the sentenced offender has 
ceased, except in the case of disposition by proba- 
tion. Just because a court invented probation out 
of the background of the clemency tradition is no 
reason why the court should develop and retain 
what is essentially an executive function. The 
agency which supervises probationers belongs to the 
executive branch of the government and should 
have a free hand to plan and to carry out treatment. 
Wisconsin has given this status to probation 
supervision. 

The model bill correctly provides that no de- 
fendant shall be placed on probation “until a 
written report of investigation by a probation 
officer shall have been presented to and considered 
by the court”—if a probation officer is available! 
Pre-sentence investigation is required in a number 
of states, but the Committee doubts that adequate 
staffs of probation officers will be available ‘‘in 
any state for some time to come’ to make this 
provision effective. The fact is that it can be made 
effective by the simple device of amending the 
state welfare laws to make the supervision of pro- 
bation a function of local welfare departments and 
putting the staff of the welfare department at the 
disposal of the court for making pre-sentence in- 
vestigations. Such an assignment of personnel to 
duty with the court would be nothing unusual, 
because police departments assign police officers 
to such duties all the time. The courts do not 
employ police officers! 

It is sometimes said that probation officers have 
to make arrests and take persons into court for a 
variety of reasons. Hence, the staff of an agency 
belonging to the executive branch is unsuited for 
probation work. That is a curious argument, first, 
because the police belong to the executive branch 
and make arrests; and second, because social case 
Workers in the welfare agency could be given 
authority to make arrests of probationers and they 
do frequently take action to bring people into 
court for many reasons. 
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Since the expansion of the public welfare serv- 
ices in recent years, there is probably not a country 
in the county without some kind of public welfare 
agency, and social case work is the primary duty 
of such agencies. Furthermore, all the employees 
of the agencies which administer categorical relief 
are selected on a merit basis, because the Social 
Security Act requires it, and, besides, over one- 
third of the states now have civil service laws. 
Court personnel cannot be selected under civil 
service nor by an agency outside the courts, be- 
cause the courts have held that such procedure 
would be an unconstitutional interference in the 
courts by the executive branch. Because this is a 
fact, political influence in the selection and appoint- 
ment of probation officers, especially in the local 
courts, is almost inevitable, and every one who has 
had any acquaintance with county courts knows 
that the probation officers more often than not go 
out of office with the elected judge. County and 
state appropriations for welfare services could take 
into account the cost of probation. The cost would 
certainly be less than it would be to establish a 
probation system independent of the general wel- 
fare organization, and at least for a number of 
years the quality of personnel is likely to be higher 
than could be obtained under the plan proposed 
by the Committee. The Indiana Welfare Act of 
1986 permits the courts to designate the county 
welfare departments as agencies for supervising 
probationers. In more than 20 counties this has 
been done, and it is apparently working satisfac- 
torily. The provision in the law should, of course, 
be mandatory, not permissive, and should relieve 
the court of control over the probationer. Proba- 
tion supervision is not something sui generis; it is 
merely a special kind of social case work task. 


Do We Need Administrative Boards? 


Probation and parole theorists have a particular 
affection for administrative boards. Probation- 
parole and board almost resemble a mathematical 
equation in their minds. They are tied together 
by some algebraic sign which connotes administra- 
tive interdependence. This predilection for adminis- 
trative boards may be just a habit which has 
become so ingrained as to be unconscious, but it 
should be called to the attention of administrators 
and legislators that the plural executive is in dis- 
repute, because it is cumbersome and inefficient. 

It is painful to report, but the Committee has 
recommended an administrative board for the 
state. They suggest that in some states the prison 
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population is so small that perhaps only one mem- 
ber of the board should serve fulltime. Apparently, 
a board is in their minds not essential for probation 
but is indispensable for parole. It is assumed that 
granting parole is some kind of quasijudicial act. 
As a matter of fact it is, like promoting a student 
from one class to another, a purely executive act. 
Nobody has ever suggested that a state adminis- 
trative board be set up to determine the date 
when a patient in a hospital for the insane should 
be furloughed or, to use the more common term, 
paroled. Yet the deprivation of personal liberty in 
the case of the commitment of a citizen to an insti- 
tution for the insane is just as complete as in the 
case of an offender sentenced to prison. The insane 
person has an absolutely indeterminate “‘sentence,” 
while the prisoner usually has an indeterminate 
sentence within the limits of a minimum and a 
maximum time fixed by law. The insane person is 
sick in one way, and the offender is sick in another 
way. No board of lay persons is qualified to pass 
upon the release from custody of either. The de- 
cision to parole from prison or to parole from a 
hospital for the insane is the function of persons 
with technical qualifications who know the record 
and the personality of the prisoner or patient and 
its. individual and social significance. The super- 
vision of paroled prisoners, no less than that of 
paroled insane persons, can be done satisfactorily 
only by professionally trained personnel. 

_ The federal government and many of the states 
have set up classification systems for penal insti- 
tutions. A single executive is at the head of the 
classification committee, section, or division, and 
he has technically qualified assistants who include 
certain prison officials. These are the people who 
are in a position to know when a man is ready for 
parole. When the classification committee calls the 
prisoner before them to consider his parole, it 
means something. Nothing whatsoever is gained 
by having a high-salaried lay board hold the hear- 
ings, while the qualified staff members sit by, con- 
tribute bits of information now and then, or 
listen to idle questioning by persons not in a po- 
sition to know the prisoner. A parole agency is not 
a clemency agency but a treatment agency. 

_ An administrative board performs no useful func- 
tion in connection with supervision of parolees. 
That again is the duty of persons who can do 
social case work and who are supervised by per- 
sons of more experience who know good case work 
when they see it. Apparently, the Committee wants 
the state to create a special corps of parole officers 
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and supervisors who will travel to all corners of 
the state. That is and would be unnecessarily ex. 
pensive, because, like probation, the supervision of 
parolees can be integrated with the other social 
case work agencies of the state, and local super. 
vision can be done, as in most of the counties of 
Indiana, through the local welfare office. It has not 
seemed necessary in Indiana to have a plural 
executive in charge. 


Who Shall Be Responsible for Prison 
and Parole Administration? 


The spirit of those parts of the bill relating to 
parole is in the best tradition of modern penal 
theory. Parole would be granted on the basis of 
the best knowledge obtainable about the prisoner, 
Provision is made for routinely sending the parole 
board—if there must be one!—a report of the trial 
by the court. The duration of parole may be any 


_ period determined by the authority, but it may 


not be less than one year nor more than the maxi- 
mum sentence fixed by law. Provision in the bill 
for supervision of a paroled person, however, is 
merely incidental to the grant of rule-making power, 
and no clear conception of what is meant by super- 
vision over either probationers or parolees is given. 
This is an important omission in the bill. 

That the Committee has not conceived parole as 
an integral part of a correctional system is indi- 
cated by the section of the bill relating to “‘infor- 
mation from prison officials.” Two administrative 
agencies are apparently contemplated: a prison 
authority and a parole authority. To direct the 
courts to furnish ‘reports of trials to the parole 
authority is consistent with the fact that the courts 
represent one branch of the government and the 
parole authority another, but to do this with respect 
to the prison officials is to provide for a dualism in 
the treatment of offenders. Even though the law 
may direct prison officials to give information to the 
parole authority, the absence of a central executive 
who can give orders to both will hamper administra- 
tive efficiency. The only certain solution of this 
problem is to create a department of corrections, r, 
perhaps better, except in the largest states, a divi- 
sion of corrections within the department of public 
welfare, which would be charged with responsibility 
for administering both prisons and parole. Such an 
organization would remove any need for a parole 
board and would streamline the treatment process 
from the date of incarceration to the date of dis- 
charge from parole. 
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Some Functional, Social, and Biological 
Aspects of Offenses and Offenders’ 


By RALPH LINTON, Ph.D. 
Professor of Anthropology, Columbia University 


T THE VERY OUTSET of this discussion 

I wish to make it clear that I am not a crimi- 
nologist. I have done no research in this field and 
make no claims to speaking with authority. How- 
ever, two things have contributed to give me an 
interest in the subject. In the first place, I once 
had an opportunity to know a number of habitual 
criminals rather well. The organization in which I 
served during the last War owed a fair percentage 
of its membership to the patriotism of the Chicago 
police, who suggested to a number of their ac- 
quaintances on the other side of the legal line that 
enlistment would be the pleasanter of certain 
alternatives. The small number of the individuals 
whom I came to know in this way was partly 
counterbalanced by the closeness of the association. 
Several of these men became good friends of mine 
and were, I believe, as frank about their experiences 
in civilian life as enlisted men usually are when 
talking among themselves. I may add that this 
experience has left me with a profound skepticism 
toward all attempts to make the criminal out as a 
distinct type. As far as I could see these friends of 
mine showed very much the same range of in- 
telligence, personality, and physical characteristics 
as did the non-criminal members of the organiza- 
tion. Certainly they reacted to the army environ- 
ment in the same way and sorted themselves out 
into good, bad, and indifferent soldiers in much the 
same proportions. The second thing which has 
aroused my interest in criminology is the fact that 
I myself am descended from a closely inbred 
criminal group. During the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries my ancestors saw the inside of most 
of the jails in the United Kingdom. They had a 
persistent, psychopathic habit of breaking up 
church services and otherwise disturbing the King’s 
peace. In short, they were Quakers and as such, 
a subversive element to be vigorously repressed. 
This statement may seem humorous at the present 
time, since our society has become so indifferent to 
teligion that differences of belief are no longer 
thought dangerous. However, to the civil authori- 
ties of the period a Quaker was as obnoxious as a 


*An address delivered before the Seventieth Annual Prison Con- 


Stess at Cincinnati, O., October 23, 1941. 


thief and vastly more so than a prostitute. The 
interest which the members of this sect have al- 
ways taken in prison reform began with efforts to 
improve the living conditions of brethren who had 
been incarcerated after due process of law. 


How Are We to Define Crime 
and the Criminal? 


This brings us at once to the problem of defining 
crime and the criminal. Until these frames of 
reference have been established it is idle to try to 
discuss the characteristics of criminals. That study 
of human societies and cultures in their infinite 
variety, which is one of the tasks of the Anthro- 
pologist, leads to the inevitable conclusion that 
there are no absolute criteria for this. All societies 
have their mores and offenders against these mores, 
but the point at which such offenses become crimes 
is exceedingly difficult to establish. In the simpler 
societies the only action taken against offenders is 
often ridicule and ostracism. These techniques are 
highly effective in small, close-knit communities at 
any level of culture; note the conditions in any 
American rural community. At a slightly higher 
level the society, through its agents, begins to take 

* official cognizance of and punish in formalized 
ways, acts which are injurious to the whole com- 
munity. Such acts correspond to our own concep- 
tion of crimes in their social implications, but the 
emphases which societies place on various acts may 
be very different from our own. Thus to the Plains 
Indians individual hunting at certain seasons was 
a crime. It scattered the buffalo herds and en- 
dangered the food supply and the camp police 
killed the offender’s horses and cut up his tipi. 
Murder and theft were not crimes in these societies 
since they were punished only by disapproval and 
the possible revenge of the injured family. Actually, 
a crime can only be defined as an act which violates 
a legal statute. An individual ingenious enough to 
devise a method of contravening his groups’ mores 
without violating any statute is not a criminal and 
has only lynching to fear. 

With the multiplicity of statutes now extant, 
all of us are guilty of occasional law breaking, 
especially if we go outside familiar territory. I can 
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remember when it was illegal to offer a man a 
cigarette in Kansas. However, to continue along 
this line only obscures the real issue. The best 
working definition of a criminal among ourselves 
is probably that he is an individual who is guilty 
of some serious violation of the law. For the pur- 
poses of this organization the phrase ‘‘and who 
gets caught at it’ should probably be added. 
Although he contravenes the mores of our society 
as a whole, his own associates may see nothing 
immoral or even improper in his behavior. Thus 
there are, or were, certain districts in Chicago 
where crime was a respected profession divided 
into specialties which carried various degrees of 
prestige. In such a district the man who did not 
become a criminal was atypical and usually owed 
his honesty to defects in intelligence or personality 
which made established professionals unwilling to 
train him. The members of such a community re- 
garded the law very much as a visiting European 
regards a Polynesian taboo, while arrest and punish- 
ment were simply occupational hazards. To expect 
psychic abnormalities in the members of such a 
group is on a par with expecting to find them in 
all Plains Indians because all Plains Indians went 
on war parties and stole horses. 


A Criminal May Be Well Adjusted in 
Terms of His Own Society 


if we are willing to accept the definition of a 
criminal which has just been given, it is obvious 
that the situation does not imply the constant 
presence of any one personality factor, even such 
a broad one as maladjustment. The member of a 
criminal community may be well adjusted in terms 
of his own society ‘and have a perfectly normal, 
well integrated personality. Such organized preda- 
tory groups may be said to stand at one end of 
the criminal scale. It would be interesting to know 
what percentage of our prison population is re- 
cruited from them but as far as I know no statistics 
on this point are available. I may add that most 
of my own criminal friends belonged to this cate- 
gory, a fact which no doubt influences my attitudes. 
At the other end of the scale stand those criminals 
who owe their incarceration to some sudden and 
often unpremeditated act. The only abnormality 
which might legitimately be expected of these is 
some lack of balance or of self control. Most of us 
have felt ourselves capable of murder or theft at 
one time or another and have wondered afterward 
why we did not obey that impulse. Every indi- 
vidual has some degree of instability and is capable 
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of sporadic criminal behavior if the incentive jg 
strong enough. Crime of this type owes its existence 
to a complex interaction of the individual and his 
environment, using that term in its broadest senge, 
Thus given a butcher and a bank messenger with 
equal degrees of instability the bank messenger jg 
much more likely to commit a theft. Most criminals 
of this sort would not have become criminals ex. 
cept under a special combination of circumstances, 
They constitute only a minor social problem, the 
main difficulty in connection with them being that 
of their social rehabilitation after release. 

The genuine psychotics are also a minor social 
problem, although their criminal activities are often 
of a sort to keep the tabloids interesting. They 
form a relatively small percentage of the total 
offenders and the main problem is that of their 
identification and permanent incarceration. The 
difficulties involved in this are too well known to 
you to require discussion. 

The real core of the criminologists problem and 
the source of his headaches is that great group of 
offenders who can only be described as maladjusted 
individuals whose maladjustments bring them into 
chronic conflict with society. These are the day 
laborers of crime, lacking the qualities required for 
success at the higher levels. Individually unimpor- 
tant, they sap our resources by sheer weight of 
numbers and constitute a sort of low infection in 
the social body. How to deal with them, and par- 
ticularly how to reduce their numbers, are prob- 
“ems of vital importance. For intelligent planning 


« along these lines the criminologist needs the help 


of some of the other scientific disciplines and is 
often disappointed at the meager aid that he can 
get from them. One of the difficulties which im- 
mediately arises is that his is an applied science 
while most of the disciplines to which he looks for 
help are still theoretical sciences. Their main utility 
for him is in helping him to understand the basic 
principles involved in the phenomena with which 
he works, thus saving him from losing time in 
following blind alleys. 


How May We Determine Those Factors 
in Personality Formation? 

The science of Anthropology, which I represent, 
is still largely a theoretical one and it can offer the 
criminologist no immediate, concrete solutions for 
his problems. Its main value to him lies in the fact 
that it is a synthesizing science which attempts to 
draw together and integrate the data accumulated 
by all other sciences as these data relate to man. 
There is a strong tendency, especially among medi- 
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eal men, to think of anthropology as exclusively 
concerned with human biology. Actually it is quite 
as much concerned with human behavior and has 
as close links with sociology and psychology as it 
has with genetics or anatomy. The study of non- 
European peoples, which has been its main pre- 
occupation to date, has provided a great deal of 
material on the behavior of individuals under the 
wide range of conditions provided by such societies. 
This material serves, in part, as a substitute for the 
exact laboratory methods which it is impossible to 
apply to human beings. The conditions which 
surround the developing individual in his inter- 
actions with other individuals and with the culture 
of his society are so complex that they cannot be 
reproduced under control conditions. However, by 
observing what happens to the individual in a wide 
range of societies and cultures it becomes possible 
to form some idea of the factors which seem to be 
most important in personality formation. From 
this, in turn, it is possible to evaluate the conclu- 
sions which have been arrived at by some other 
sciences on the basis of considerably narrower 
fields of inquiry. It may be said at once that the 
findings of anthropology seem to indicate that no 
single line of attack, neither sterilization, nor edu- 
cation, nor even the arrival of the perfect Com- 
munist state, is going to solve the problem of the 
criminally maladjusted. 


When is an Individual ‘‘Maladjusted’’? 


I find that there seems to be considerable con- 
fusion, even in some scientific writings, as to the 
meaning of maladjustment. Adjustment represents 
arelationship between a particular individual and 
a particular environment and is equally a function 
of both. It is particularly misleading to confuse 
the adjustment of an individual with his intelli- 
gence. Other things being equal, a person of high 
intelligence can adapt himself to a particular en- 
vironment more readily than can one of low intel- 
ligence. However, other things never are equal and 
intelligence is only one of many factors involved 
in satisfactory adjustment. Thus a very large pro- 
portion of the neurotics whose psychological and 
social difficulties become acute enough to bring 
them into the hands of psychoanalysts are actually 
well above the average in intelligence. A genuinely 
brilliant individual may find himself so badly 
adjusted to the environment in which he has to 
function that he is in constant conflict with it. 
Conversely, even an imbecile may be well adjusted 
to the particular environment provided for him by 
devoted parents or a well conducted institution. 
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Adjustment is a matter of the total personality 
while intelligence is only one of the components 
of personality. 


Are Psychological Qualities Inherited? - 

The personality is a configuration or gestalt made 
up of a great number of elements which have been 
organized and mutually adjusted.to form a more 
or less coherent, functional whole. At the founda- 
tion of this configuration lie the innate, inherited 
qualities of the individual; such things as his 
capacity for receiving and responding to stimuli; 
for muscular coordination, for habit formation and 
for those complex processes of association which 
are subsumed under the term intelligence. All these 
qualities are, presumably, functions of the indivi- 
dual’s organic structure and, as such, are influenced 
by heredity and biological mutation. Since we 
know that the organic structure is never identical 
for any two persons the qualities in question might 
be expected to present a corresponding range of 
individual variation. Experimentally this can be 
shown to be the case, but unfortunately for those 
who believe in a genetic solution for all psycho- 
logical and social ills, experiments also show. the 
presence of a complicating factor of extreme im- 
portance. The qualities in question are not deter- 
mined exclusively by heredity but are modified 
through their exercise. It seems that any one of 
them can be improved by training. There is good 
reason to believe that there are physiologically de- 
termined limits to what training can do for the 
individual. Thus no amount of it can transform a 
moron into an Einstein. However, the limits seem 
to be wide enough to permit of the same degree of 
innate ability showing markedly different results 
in interaction with environments of different sorts. 
Although psychologists are busily at work on the 
problem, they are still unable to distinguish be- 
tween innate and acquired ability and until they 
can do this no conclusions as to the inheritance of 
psychological qualities can be really valid. 

In the present state of knowledge, therefore, the 
claims of Eugenics must be taken on faith. It can 
scarcely be doubted that certain undesirable quali- 
ties are inheritable, but we still do not know the 
rules which govern their inheritance. The human 
generation is so long and the laws of human 
heredity are so complicated that it will be at least 
two centuries before we can accumulate the data 
needed to formulate a program for the intelligent 
breeding of our own species..At the present time 
there is no family line on which we have adequate 
information for four full generations.:A few lines 
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have been traced much farther than this, but in 
every case hereditary and environmental factors 
are inextricably mixed. Children born into an edu- 
cated famiiy of wealth and high social position 
obv‘ously have a much greater chance to make a 
distinguished showing than children of equal ability 
born into a family low in the social and economic 
scale. Jukes and Kalikaks may owe their unenviable 
record to a blood taint, but there is at least a fifty- 
fifty chance that they owe it to having been brought 
up with other Jukes and Kalikaks in a society 
which expected them to show Juke and Kalikak 
behavior. If we attempt to account for such lines 
on the basis of heredity, we must assume that 
socially undesirable qualities are unit characteristics 
and dominants, a claim which even the most rabid 
Eugenist would hesitate to make. 

Even if we knew all about the inheritance of 
psychological characteristics and were able to con- 
trol human breeding, we could not solve the prob- 
lem of maladjustment on this basis. Adjustment is 
a matter of the total personality while inheritance 
is involved in only a small sector of the personality 
configuration. The individual is born with certain 
physiologically determined abilities and the poten- 
tialities for their development to certain degrees 
but he has no personality at birth. He acquires 
one through interaction with his environment and 
the integration of the resulting experience. The 
basic attitudes and values which dominate the in- 
dividual in adult life and which are of primary 
importance in his adjustment are all acquired in 
the course of his development. Since the same in- 
nate qualities may result in quite different experi- 
ence in different environments, any attempt to 
account for personality characteristics on the basis 
of inheritance alone is foredoomed to failure. Thus 
a child of normal intelligence, one who would show 
an I.Q. of 100 when cultural factors had been dis- 
counted, might be born into any sort of community. 
If he grew up in one of the backward districts of 
the Southeast, where the average I.Q. was around 
80, he would be brighter than most of his con- 
temporaries and even many adults. The fact that 
he could more than hold his own with them would 
give him a sense of adequacy which would become 
an integral part of his personality and influence all 
his later reactions to social situations. If he was 
born into a college community and went to school 
with children most of whom were well above I.Q. 
100, he would find himself near the lower end of 
the intelligence scale. He would be constantly out- 
done by his contemporaries and be conscious that 
he was a disappointment to his parents. As a re- 


sult, he would develop attitudes of inferiority ang 
insecurity which would remain with him through 
life and make social adjustments exceedingly 
difficult. 

The same sort of interaction between innate 
abilities and particular environments is character. 
istic of all aspects of personality formation. There 
are also numerous factors deriving from the status 
of the individual in his own immediate family and 
his relations to parents and siblings. These seem 
to have very little to do with the family’s social or 
economic position and their presence makes it im. 
possible to classify environments in social or eo. 
nomic terms. Actually, personality maladjustments 
and internal disturbances are extremely common in 
the highest social and economic levels in our own 
society. In many cases these seem to derive from 
the separation between parent and child which the 
high economic level makes possible. The child who 
is turned over to servants feels rejected and re- 
sponds with antisocial behavior. Even without this, 
the son of a highly successful father can hardly 
fail to develop a strong feeling of inferiority which 
may lead either to attitudes of spineless acquies- 
cence or to exaggerated aggression. Under our 
present system rich individuals with these charac- 
teristics are less likely to wind up in jail than 
poor ones, but they always have the potentialities 
for doing so. Universal economic security, when 
and if achieved, will still leave many aspects of the 
problem of maladjustment unsolved. It may reduce 
the number of criminally maladjusted by removing 
some of the present incentives to certain sorts of 
antisocial behavior, but it certainly will not bring 
about the millenium. 


Criminal Maladjustment: Is It Socially 
or Biologically Inheritable? 


That criminal maladjustment is socially inheri- 
table, i.e., can be transmitted by contact between 
maladjusted adults and the developing child, can 
scarcely be doubted. If it is biologically inheritable 
we cannot account for the fact on the basis of any 
of the known laws of heredity or personality forma- 
tion. It is impossible to see how any individual, no 
matter what his innate, inherited qualities, 1s 
automatically foredoomed to become a criminal. 
This at once raises the question of whether criminals 
may be expected to show distinctive physical 
characteristics. A priori this would seem highly 
improbable. Even if psychological qualities are 
inherited, no clear or constant linkage between 
these and external, observable physical charac: 
teristics has so far been proved. This in spite of 
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studies by many investigators over many years. 
However, the recent findings of Dr. Hooton of Har- 
vard seem to indicate something of the sort and 
are enough to strike terror to the heart of those 
who believe in the criminal’s reformability. In 
spite of the excellence of this work, I feel that until 
further comparisons have been made the only 
legitimate verdict must be one of “not proven.” 

The physical characteristics of the adult, like 
his personality, are produced by a complex inter- 
action of his heredity and environment. The popu- 
lation of our prisons is certainly drawn in large 
measure from underprivileged groups and this 
means undernourished and badly cared for ones. 
No man by taking thought can add a cubit to his 
stature, but he can take several inches off it and 
off his chest measure by underfeeding and lack of 
medical attention in childhood. Head form is 
linked in obscure ways with height and the shape 
of the face with food habits and dental care. In 
simple justice to the criminal his physical charac- 
teristics should be compared with those of the 
racial, social, and economic group into whieh he 
was born. Such groups are exceedingly numerous 
in the United States and a comparison of this sort 
would be a Herculean task, but until-it has been 
done no valid conclusions as to the existence or 
characteristics of a criminal physical type will 
be possible. 


What Course Are We to Take in Dealing 
with the Offender? 


After this abstract discussicn I will no doubt be 
expected to make some concrete suggestions, but 
I approach this with natural hesitation. People 
who constantly work with criminals must have a 
much better understanding than I have of what 
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can be done with and for them. However, the first 
step in any attempt at rehabilitation of the criminal 
as an individual must be some kind of sorting out 
and the realization that methods which will work 
with one group of criminals will not work with 
another. It would seem to an outsider that mem- 
bers of criminal societies, who are themselves 
psychologically normal, could best be cured by 
making crime one of the less easy and ‘profitable 
professions open to them. Such persons are usually 
realistic and quite able to recognize the argument 
of a club or shotgun. However, due to the limita-_ 
tions of their training, few non-criminal occupations 
are open to them and genuine reformation.depends 
upon their chances of making a living at something 
else. Occupational training in prison and placement 
when they come out would seem to be the best 
answers. 

Those whose personality maladjustments are re- 
sponsible for criminality present a different prob- 
lem. Many of those at the lower end of the intelli- 
gence scale really belong in institutions and a good 
deal of trouble and expense might be saved by com- 
mitting them once for all. The same holds for 
certain psychopathic types who constitute a real 
menace to society even though the particular 
offense for which they have been committed may 
be a minor one. The rest could probably be re- 
habilitated if the time and energy necessary to the 
task were available, as they certainly are not in 
most cases. The problems here are those of (a) find- 
ing a niche in our social and economic structure 
into which a particular sort of personality will fit, 
or (b) changing the personality so that it will fit 
into some niche which is available. Both are difficult 
and require patience and intelligent treatment, but 
they are not beyond the reach of suapene which | 
have already been developed. 


HEREDITY vs. ENVIRONMENT - 


OUGHLY speaking . 


. the heredity of other animals is a mechanism 


like that of a handorgan: it is made to play a few tunes; you can play Pee: ae 
- those tunes at once, with little or no training; and you can never play any © - ©": 


others. The heredity of man, on the other hand, is a mechanism more like. © 
that-of a piano: it is not made to play particular tunes; you can do nothing — - 
at all on it without training ; but a trained player can draw from. it an. 


infinite variety of music. 


Human Nature ‘ind the Order. 
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Truancy: A Symptom of a Conflict Between 
the Child and His Environment 


By SARA G. GEIGER, M.D. 
Milwaukee County Guidance Clinic, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RUANCY from school has become a problem 

of public concern since attendance is required 
by law. The importance of it is recognized by the 
fact that communities have organized departments 
* in association with their courts or schools to meet 
this problem. The personnel of these departments 
is known as truancy officers, attendance officers, or 
visiting teachers. Smaller communities have recog- 
nized the need and in some localities include the 
duties of tracing the truant with those of other 
law enforcing offices. The result is that school at- 
tendance is forced upon those resistant to this 
compulsory routine. 


Truancy a Symptom of Underlying Causes 
Involving Contributory Factors 

Truancy is not a problem in and of itself. It is 
a symptom of an underlying cause which must be 
diagnosed and treated and involves contributing 
factors. The truant is recognized as a neurotic in- 
dividual with problems of varying degrees of se- 
verity. Too frequently compelling a youth to remain 
in what to him is an intolerable situation merely 
causes an exacerbation, perhaps with different 
symptoms, of the basic illness. In general, symp- 
toms and factors contributing rather than causes 
receive treatment. . 

Some children truant as an adventure, find no 
satisfaction, and do not continue. Others are per- 
sistent in their truancies and come to the atten- 
tion of the agencies associated with carrying out 
the law of compulsory education. It is with the 
latter that this discussion is concerned. 

As a result of home, physical, school or com- 
munity experiences, situations arise in the life of 
the child which are beyond his emotional and 
intellectual experiences and which he cannot meet. 
Neurotic symptoms become evident, and tempo- 
rary solution of conflict is effected through truancy. 
Traumatic emotional experiences, recurring over a 
prolonged period of time, which result in truancy, 
occur most frequently in the home and to a much 
less degree in the community and school life of 
the child. 
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Intolerable Home Situations Frequently 
the Cause of Truancy 


Intolerable situations in the home which cause 
the child or youth to protest so violently that he 
truants are extreme parental conflict, excessive 
alcoholism associated with low physical, social or 
moral standards, emotional under-currents which 
the child does not understand, and most important, 
rejection. The rejection appears to be of two types. 
Primary emotional rejection, or rejection prior to 
birth, is based upon illegitimacy of the child, forced 
marriage, child marriage, marital difficulties during 
pregnancy and following birth, the child definitely 
not wanted within the first year of marriage, the 
sex of the child, an additional tie to an unhappy 
home situation, added responsibilities of another 
child, and the arrival of the child meant indefinite 
postponement of enjoying the pleasures of which 
they felt deprived during adolescence. The second 
type of rejection appears when the child’s emotional 
and at times intellectual level equals or exceeds 
that of the parent who is unable to grow and meet 
the needs of the developing child. These parents, 
who are immature, self-centered and of any social 
group, may be unable also to meet the marital 
situation and identify the child with the less well 
adjusted parent, or with a delinquent, criminal, 
psychotic or poorly adjusted relative. They feel 
the child has deprived one or both of them of 
something which has symbolized freedom and a de- 
gree of self-determination. These parents give no 
direct attention to school attendance, and when 
difficulty in regard to this occurs, their reaction is 
unpredictable. They may support the child, or the 
school, or they may continue to be disinterested, 
thus furthering the emotional disorganization of 
the child by failing to supply the stable emotional 
tie essential for satisfactory adjustment. 


Frustration Results from Handicaps in 
Physical and Emotional Life 


Physical illnesses, brain pathology, traumatic or 
infectious in origin, and their sequelae, result in 
some individuals in lowered threshold of excitation. 
During convalescence and later in community life 


or 
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some are not protected but are subjected to trau- 
matic emotional situations to which they react 
explosively. Others may be handicapped in normal 
physical activities as a result of the illness. As a 
result of handicaps in physical and emotional life, 
there are frustrations in fields which seem im- 
portant. Among this group truancies, generally, are 
impulsive as is associated behavior, such as stealing 
and/or destructiveness, there being apparently no 
regard for consequences. 


Difficulties in Child-School and 
Parent-School Relationships 


Intolerable situations in school are based upon 


educational, athletic, or social achievement, the 


child-teacher relationship and the parent-school 
relationship. Situations which the child or youth 
could not meet in school are: (1) being forced into 
courses in which he is unable to compete because 
of educational disability, emotional blocking or 
lack of continuity in subject matter due to absence 
for any cause; (2) change of school; and (3) being 
forced into activities which would expose physical 
defects or inadequacies about which he is hyper- 
sensitive. Previous personality problems and con- 
flict in the home made the additional stress in the 
school situation too difficult for this particular 
individual to meet. 

The antagonistic parent-school relationship, 
which reacts unfavorably upon the child, is asso- 
ciated with guilt feelings and a need for defense 
on the part of the parents. They react hostilely 
toward the school because this agency expects them 
to assume responsibility. The child usually accepts 
the parents evaluation of the situation, unless the 
personality of the teacher creates a strong child- 
teacher relationship. 


Forms of Truancy Emanating from 
Inability to Meet Situations 


The child or youth, unable to meet these situ:- 
tions, protests them as they concern him and 
attempts to escape meeting them. Previous to es- 
cape from the situation which he cannot solve, the 
child may evidence regressive behavior, withdraw 
from activities, seek competitive situations which 
are below his former level or seek satisfaction in 
phantasy. This individual usually truants alone. 
Another will evidence aggressive behavior which 
will be of any type so. long as it expresses his hos- 
tility or gives opportunity: for revenge. He 
may truant alone or with others. Another will re- 


cognize his lack of ability and ‘become a fol- 


lower of more aggressive individuals accepting 
any role to gain recognition and acceptance 
which he knows he cannot earn. He truants 
with others. Yet another may concentrate all effort 
on those subjects, activities, or relationships in 
which he knows he can achieve and from which he 
can gain sufficient satisfaction. This is constructive 
behavior, but it is destroyed by repeated traumatic 
emotional experiences in any of the spheres of life 
which are vital to him at the particular time. He 
may truant alone or with others. The change from 
the individual’s norm in response, attitude, and 
behavior can be recognized by parents and teachers. 
The escape is effected during a period of emotional 
confusion through which the youth is unable to 
work. The truancy may be an hostile gesture 
toward the school or home or both because of their 
lack of understanding and will punish all concerned 
by the trouble caused. Some of the children who 
truant have a need to stay protected in their. emo- 
tional life. If they do not receive this protection 
they may, by their actions, force it it Corea a state 
care in an institution. 


Study of 120 Cases of 


One hundred and twenty cases referred to the 
Milwaukee County Guidance Clinic because of per- 
sistent truancy were studied from the standpoint 
of the individual, the home, school, community 
and emotional factors which contributed to. the 
problems. A few pertinent statistics from the 
analysis are given: 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


AGE: 60.8 per cent between the ages of 14 and 17 
years 
INTELLIGENCE: 
very superior—70 per cent 
ull—20.8 cent 
Borderline fective and defective—9.2 per cent 
SCHOOL 
Good to excellent—24.1 per cent 
Fair—35 per cent 
Poor—40.8 per cent 


FREQUENT CHANGES OF SCHOOLS: 40.8 per cent 
SPECIAL CLass: 2.5 per cent 


SUBJECT DIFFICULTIES: 
Reading—7.5 per cent 
Arithmetic—1.6 per cent 


ive—40 per cen 
Withdra wn—30.8 per cent 
HOME: 


Broken—50 per cent ao" 

Own parents—34.2 per nine 

Step-parent—15.8 per cent 
NEIGHBORHOOD: 

Excellent, very 7 per cent 

Fair—46.2 per cent . 

Poor—26.1 per cent~ 
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FINANCES: 
Good—1.7 per cent 
Medium—28.3 per cent 
Low—70 per cent 
PLACEMENT: Institution—15.8 per cent; foster—10 


per cent 

NUMBER OF SIBLINGS IN FAMILY: 
1—15.0 5—10.9 8— 8.3 
2—20.0 6— 9.2 9 .8 
8—17.5 9.2% .8 
4—138.8% 


-PARENT: 
Unstable—83.3 per cent 
Aleoholic—30.8 per cent 
Arrests and prison—22.5 per cent 
Forced marriage—4.1 per cent 
Subnormal—2.5 per cent 
EMOTIONAL FACTORS: 
No emotional tie—57.5 per cent 
Rejected child—51.6 per cent 
Temper—50.8 per cent 
Severe sibling rivalry—30.8 per cent 
Day-dreaming—27.4 per cent 
Too close tie to mother—20.8 per cent 
Enuresis—19.1 per cent 
Illegitimate child—10 per cent 
Too close tie to father—5 per cent 
t 
rganic n pathology—5.8 per cen’ 
$chizophrenia—2.5 per cent 
Group REACTION: 
No organized recreation—52.5 per cent 
No fixed interest—49.1 per cent 
Solitary—35 per cent 
recreation—9.2 per cent 
Shunned—5.8 per cent 
OTHER BEHAVIOR: 
Court contacts—82.5 per cent 
Lying—62.5 per cent 
Stealing—56.5 per cent 
Delinquent companions—35 per cent 
Sex delinquency—24.1 per cent 
Delinquent’ siblings—11.7 per cent 


Approach to the Treatment of the Truant 


Awareness of social illness comes when sympto- 
matic behavior necessitates the calling of a truant 
officer. Changes in response, attitude, and behavior 
should be recognizéd prior to actual truancy or 
other expressive behavior. If preventive work is to 
be effective adverse behavior must be studied in 
its incipiency before fixed patterns are established. 

Treatment in the home is desirable, but, when 
parental or child reaction makes this impossible, 
a foster home may be utilized. If the pattern of 
behavior is not too well established, a community 
school or room for truants is desirable in which 
there is a routinized plan under unbiased, intelligent 
supervision, and instruction suited to the needs of 
the individual. Emotional re-education may be 
achieved by means of home, school, and recrea- 
tional situations planned to develop a sense of 
status as an individual. Exposure to consecutive 
construction transfer situations with adults results 
in less threat to the emotional life and a decrease 
in the need for defense or escape. Insight into the 


need for adverse behavior and emotional reactions 
which have become a habit, is preferable but is 
possible in only a few instances because of limi- 
tations in personnel. Considering the bases of the 
problems, it is desirable for the child to remain in 
the community. Only when the home has provided 
practically no preparation for carrying out the 
fundamental routines necessary in community liy- 
ing, and deeply fixed reactions of hostility, revenge 
or withdrawal are present, is isolation in a pro- 
tected environment necessary. 

Compulsory education laws created an oppor- 
tunity to focus attention on conditions existing in 
the home, school, and community, and their effect 
on children. Further, these laws made it necessary 
to establish schools which function on a supportive 
basis during a period of disorganized emotional 
life. When agencies dealing with the truant are 
able to carry out an effective plan of treatment and 
supervision, they have removed the threat of the 
parent, the school, and the law. The youth has an 
opportunity to become an acceptable citizen. When 
they fail to meet the individual needs, society con- 
tinues to be a menace to this particular child. 
Again he must escape or become a confirmed 
offender. 


GRIN AND BEAR IT 


} 


BY LICHTY 


From the of the Chicago Times Syndicate 
“Gee! It’s getting dark early—lets turn back and give 
our folks one more chance to understand us. 


Does the Slum Breed Crime? 


By EDWARD G. POSNIAK 
Research and Statistics Division, U.S. Housing Authority, Federal Works Agency 


RIME is not a product of old plumbing or 
broken plaster, yet we all speak of the fact 
that “the slum breeds crime.’ Study after study 
has shown that areas of substandard housing are 
characterized by abnormally high rates of juvenile 
delinquency and adult crime. What, then, is the 
relationship between housing and delinquency? 
One must beware of oversimplification in dis- 
cussing this relationship because of the extreme 
complexity of crime causation and the inconclusive 
nature of most statistical data on this subject. 
Clearly, bad housing is not the sole cause of crime 
any more than poverty, heredity, or any other 
single factor. It is the dynamic interplay of per- 
sonality and environment, the conflict of many 
social, economic and cultural forces, that creates 
the antisocial behavior pattern known as crime. 
Too often we are inclined to forget that the slum 
is more than a concentration of substandard 
housing; it is also a way of living, a pattern of 
habits, attitudes, and reactions. The physical de- 
terioration of the slum areas is reflected in culture 
conflicts and personality maladjustments in the 
minds of the slum dwellers. Criminality is but one 
manifestation of the blighting effects of slums on 
human lives and human character. 


Conclusions Drawn from Study 
of Delinquency Areas 


One of the earlier attempts to explore the anat- 
omy of the slum areas was Clifford R. Shaw’s 
study of Chicago, Delinquency Areas. In his sub- 
sequent report on Social Factors in Juvenile Delin- 
quency for the National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Law Enforcement, Shaw expanded 
the study to six other cities: Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Denver, Seattle, Birmingham, and Richmond. 
Although these cities differ widely in size, type, 
location, and composition of the population, they 
show the same patterns of delinquency areas as 
had been found in Chicago. Because the facts un- 
covered in this study have an important bearing 
on the relationship between housing and delin- 
quency, it may be well to restate some of its 
conclusions: 

1, Juvenile delinquents are not distributed uni- 
formly over the city but tend to be concentrated 
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in areas adjacent to the central business district 
and to heavy industrial areas. 

2. The rates of delinquents tend to vary inversely 
with distance from the center of the city. 

3. In areas of high delinquency rates a larger 
proportion of delinquent boys become recidivists 
than in areas of low delinquency rates. 

4, The location of delinquency areas is closely 
related to the processes of city growth: generally 
speaking, the areas of highest delinquency rates 
are in the districts that are subject to invasion by 
industry and commerce, and the areas with the 
lowest rates are in the outlying residential com- 
munities. 

5. Delinquency areas are generally characterized 
by physical deterioration, decreasing population, 
high rates of dependency, and high rates of adult 
crime. 

6. The nationality composition of the population 
in the delinquency areas of Chicago changed almost 
completely between 1900 and 1920, while the rela- 
tive rates of delinquents in these areas remained 
practically unchanged. The early German, Irish, 
and Scandinavian inhabitants were succeeded by 
Poles and Italians, without any marked change in 
the rate of delinquents. 

7. On the other hand, as the older immigrant 
groups moved out of the delinquency areas, the 
rates of delinquents among the children of those 
groups decreased and they tended to disappear 
from the juvenile court. 

The conclusions of Shaw’s study have been con- 
firmed by a large number of surveys in different 
cities, chief among them the study of Manhattan 
and Brooklyn in The Slum and Crime by Halpern, 
Stanislaus, and Botein, and the WPA survey of 
juvenile delinquency in 14 New Jersey cities. The 
latter study introduced a significant innovation in 
attempting to correlate delinquency with the degree 
of substandard housing. This was done by estab- 
lishing homogeneous housing areas within each city 
and giving the housing in each area a numerical 
rating on the basis of data contained in the Real 
Property Inventories. The study showed that the 
areas with the largest proportion of substandard 
housing had the highest rates of juvenile de- 
linquents. 

Studies of delinquency rates serve an important 
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purpose in indicating the problem areas within 
each city. They do not, however, throw sufficient 
light on the varying reactions of individuals living 
in such areas; they do not explain, for example, 
why the majority of the boys living in the slums 
were not brought to court as offenders, though ex- 
posed to the same conditions as their delinquent 
neighbors. An attempt to answer this question is 
made in studies of groups of delinquents, which ana- 
lyze the interplay of environment and personality. 

In One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents Sheldon 
and Eleanor Glueck studied, among other factors, 
the physical condition of the home and the neigh- 
borhood of the boys treated by the Judge Baker 
Foundation and the Juvenile Court in Boston. It 
was found that 62 per cent of the homes were un- 
wholesome, that is, characterized either by extreme 
overcrowding or by combination of congestion, 
lack of ventilation, and lack of cleanliness. At the 
same time 86 per cent of the boys came from un- 
favorable neighborhoods, that is, areas in which 
there were street gangs and centers of vice or crime 
within a two-block radius. 

Similar results, pointing to room congestion, sub- 
standard housing and unfavorable neighborhood 
as important factors in delinquent careers, were 
obtained in many other studies, including those of 
the United States Children’s Bureau (Youth and 
Crime), the Public Works Administration (Housing 
and Delinquency), the New York Crime Commis- 
sion (From Truancy to Crime), and the Institute 
for Juvenile Research (Delinquency among Mexican 
Boys in South Chicago). 


Case Studies of Individual Delinquents 
Reflect Light on the Problems 


Perhaps even more graphically than in statistical 
studies of large groups of delinquents the relation- 
ship between housing, neighborhood, and crimi- 
nality is revealed in intensive case studies of in- 
dividual delinquents. In his recent book entitled 
Brothers in Crime Clifford Shaw studies the delin- 
quent careers of the five Martin brothers, which 
began with truancy and begging and ended with 
serious criminal offenses. Because these case studies 
furnish a vivid picture of slum life and present a 
striking confirmation of the general conclusions of 
Shaw’s earlier delinquency area studies, it is inter- 
esting to read the following passages: 


The community in question is adjacent to a center 
of heavy industry located along one of the branches of 
the Chicago River—a drab, unattractive and deterio- 
rated community . . . with the physical characteristics 
common to the so-called “blighted’’ or “‘slum’’ areas. 

' For the most part the dwellings are old and dilapidated 
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structures accommodating two or more families, as few 
new residential buildings have been constructed during 
the last three decades ... this community is among 
those in which a disproportionately large number of the 
dwellings are under condemnation for demolition or 
repair. 

The presence of a large number of old deteriorated 
buildings provides an apapoonate situation for the 
practice of junking, which is one of the most common 
initial forms of delinquency in which boys in this 
neighborhood engage. This practice consists of stealin 
iron, lead pipes, and lumber from vacant buildings | 
disposing of them to junk dealers or to residents of 
the community ... this form of stealing was among 
the earliest delinquencies in which the brothers were 
implicated. 

he communi 


é r ity is in a process of transition and 
deterioration, wit 


little evidence of any effort on the 
part of property owners to make improvements in its 
physical condition. .. The obvious physical deteriora- 
tion is suggestive of the low economic status of the 
population. .. Rates of unemployment, poverty, and 
economic dependency have been relatively high for 
many years.... Even during periods of prosperity 
the standards of living have been generally low, while 
in times of depression a large segment of the popula- 


tion has been unemployed and dependent upon charity 
for subsistence. 


Thus, statistical surveys of delinquency rates in 
certain areas as well as analyses of groups of 
offenders and case studies of individual delinquents 
suggest a relationship between housing conditions 
and delinquency. But, it may be asked, what evi- 
dence is there that improved housing would actually 
reduce delinquency? Would not other factors, such 
as low income levels, culture conflicts, and person- 
ality maladjustments, continue to operate and 
would they not negate the effects of better housing? 


Studies Reveal Proximity of Slums 
to Delinquency and Crime 

Obviously no unqualified answer to this question 
is possible, at least as long as we do not have in 
this country any long-range experience with large- 
scale slum clearance. In other countries where 
public low-rent housing has been in existence over 
a long period, as in England and Holland, ex- 
perience indicates that former slum dwellers have 
profited from rehousing both with respect to phy- 
sical health and social behavior. In Liverpool, for 
example, where a municipal housing program has 
been functioning for over a generation, statistics 
show a notable decrease in delinquency and crimi- 
nality rates in the areas which have been cleared 
of slums. 

In this country Clifford Shaw’s study suggests 
a similar conclusion in showing that as the original 
inhabitants moved out of the slum areas into more 
favorable neighborhoods, the delinquency rates 
among their children decreased and they tended to 
disappear from the juvenile court. Thus, it seems 
a valid assumption that a large-scale program of 
slum clearance and public low-rent housing may 
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prove to be an important contribution to crime 
prevention. This conclusion is supported by a group 
of criminologists including, among others, Edwin 
Sutherland, Sheldon Glueck, and Clifford Shaw, in 
their report on Housing and Delinquency for the 
President’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership in 1932: 


... an attack upon bad housing may be one way 
of breaking certain of the “‘vicious circles’’ of modern 
urban life, of which delinquency and criminality are 
ares... The conclusion ... is that a reduction in de- 
linquency rates is most likely to result from a program 
which combines improvements in housing with modifi- 
cations in other elements of the complex. This combina- 
tion means, at the least, the development of improved 
housing in neighborhood units. 


If favorable housing and neighborhood conditions 
are an important factor in crime prevention, they 
are equally important in the treatment of delin- 
quents, including probationers. This is confirmed 
by the findings of the Attorney General’s Survey of 
Release Procedures, which stresses the importance 
of dynamic factors operating during the probation 
period rather than the static elements in the past 
life of the offender: 

Hence, courts and probation departments should 
give careful attention to the employment problems of 
the probationer, as well as to the environmental and 
family conditions surrounding the released offender, 
to the end that the criminal tendencies revealed by a 
study of the offender’s history and characteristics may 
be counteracted. 

Relationship of Housing Conditions 
to Social Behavior 

The relationship between housing conditions and 
the social behavior of the people gained legal recog- 
nition in the United States Housing Act when the 
Congress in 1937 declared to be the policy of the 
United States “‘to remedy the unsafe and insani- 
tary housing conditions ... that are injurious to 
the health, safety, and morals of the citizens of 
the Nation.” The program of slum clearance and 
public low-rent housing is being carried on today 
by local housing authorities throughout the coun- 
try in cooperation with the United States Housing 
Authority. This attack upon the slums may indeed 
succeed in “breaking certain of the ‘vicious circles’ 
of modern urban life, of which delinquency and 
criminality are arcs.” 

It may succeed, not because slum clearance in 
itself is a certain cure for crime, but because a 
large-scale public housing program does combine 
“improvements in housing with modifications in 
other elements of the complex.’’ When families are 
temoved from their previous slum surroundings 
Into decent, safe, and sanitary housing, the re- 
sulting change is not merely a matter of fresh 
Plaster and better plumbing. It is also a change in 


environment, a change in the way of living. 

The great naturalist, Luther Burbank, said in 
The Training of the Human Plant: “All animal life 
is sensitive to environment, but of all living things 
the child is the most sensitive . . . . A child absorbs 
environment.”’ It is the children, therefore, who 
are likely to show the quickest response to the 
beneficial environment of the housing project, the 
playgrounds, wading pools, and recreation centers. 
With the disappearance of the maladjustments 
fostered by slum conditions we may expect a re- 
duction in truancy and delinquency rates. More- 
over, since we know that most offenders begin 
their criminal careers as juvenile delinquents, we 
may also expect a gradual reduction in crimi- 
nality rates. 

Adults will respond to an improved environment 
perhaps more slowly and in a different manner. 
When a family moves into a new housing project, 
it acquires more than decent shelter; it acquires a 
sense of security, a feeling of confidence, and a con- 
sciousness of human dignity which can scarcely be 
found in the sordid squalor of the slum. “The for- 
gotten man’’ feels that he is forgotten no longer, 
that society is something of which’ he is a member 
and not an outcast. Perhaps for the first time in his 
life does he discover the meaning of the word 
“democracy.” 

With this change in outlook there comes a change 
in behavior. The family is broadening the scope of 
its interests and is beginning to take part in the 
organized life of the community. Group contacts 
take the place of introverted isolation, community 
activities displace antisocial behavior patterns. 
The changed environment, moreover, creates the 
opportunity and stimulates the incentive for eco- 
nomic advancement through better health, greater 
efficiency, and vocational training. When improved 
housing is thus combined with a higher economic 
status, many of the former maladjustments gradu- 
ally disappear, and criminality vanishes with them. 


Housing Program Provides Opportunity to 
Study Effects of Improved Housing 

The public housing program carried on by local 
housing authorities throughout the country affords 
an opportunity to study the actual effects of im- 
proved housing and environment upon the lives of 
former slum dwellers. As time goes on we may look 
forward to concrete evidence on the trend of 
truancy, delinquency, and criminality rates in 
areas that have been cleared of slums. When the 
findings of such studies become available, expecta- 


tion will be replaced by knowledge and hope by fact. 
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Attitude of Drug Addicts and Personnel 
Toward Hospital Policies 


By M. J. PESCOR, M.D. 
Passed Assistant Surgeon, U. S. Public Health Service Hospital, Fort Worth, Texas 


HE United States Public Health Service Hos- 
pital at Fort Worth, Texas, was established 
for the treatment and rehabilitation of drug addicts, 
not only those who voluntarily submit to treat- 
ment, but also those who have been sentenced for 
violation of federal laws. Therefore, the adminis- 
tration of the hospital has a dual aspect—thera- 
peutic and custodial. Since the success or failure of 
hospital administrative policies depends to a cer- 
tain extent upon the whole-hearted support of both 
the patients and personnel, it is worth knowing 
their attitude toward these policies. If such support 
is lacking, it is a clear indication of the need for 
educational efforts explaining the desirability of 
the various policies. Accordingly, a questionnaire 
was prepared and applied to 50 representative em- 
ployees and an equal number of representative 
patients. The subjects were emphatically assured 
that no one but themselves would know the nature 
of their replies. This strict anonymity was con- 
sidered necessary in order to get a true expression 
of opinion rather than a guess as to what the 
executive heads of the hospital expected or desired. 
The questionnaire consists of 50 items, one of 
which is a multiple choice question pertaining to 
different views on the subject of drug addiction, 
and the remainder of which are true and false 
statements concerning such topics as treatment, 
discipline, occupational assignment of patients, and 
conduct of an officer while off duty. There is no 
need to reproduce the whole questionnaire since 
the object of this paper is to find out differences of 
opinion between the administrative heads of the hos- 
pital, the personnel, and the patients. Therefore, only 
the controversial items of the questionnaire will be 
presented in the subsequent discussion of the re- 
sults of the investigation. 

The total number of incorrect responses given 
by each subject was determined on the basis of an 
arbitrary scale of correct replies selected by the 
administrative heads of the hospital. In addition, 
the 50 individual items of the questionnaire were 
analyzed by calculating the percentage frequencies 


of correct and incorrect responses given on each 
1. Robert Schreck: A nomogram for determining the statistical sig- 


nificance and the probable error of differences of percen Jour- 
nal of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine, pp. 180-184, i 1989. 


item. The percentage differences between the pa- 
tients and personnel were tested for statistical sig- 
nificance by the use of Schreck’s nomogram.! 


Altitude of the Personnel 


The lowest total score obtained by any member 
of the personnel was 3 incorrect responses and the 
highest 29. The average was found to be 13.4 and 
the median 138.7 incorrect responses. 

Significant differences of opinion between the 
personnel and the hospital administration occur in 
the following instances. The controversial item of 
the questionnaire appears in bold-face type and the 
response favored by the hospital administration is 
indicated parenthetically after each statement. 


1. Drug addicts are misunderstood, misguided indi- 
viduals who should be treated as sick persons and given 
every opportunity to cure themselves through sympa- 
thetic and understanding treatment. Harsh methods have 
failed; let us try kindness. (True) 

Attitude of Personnel: 46 per cent agreed with 
the statement. Comment: In other words, less than 
half the employees support the goal idea of the 
hospital, namely, treating the drug addict as a 
patient. Whether successful or not, such treatment 
is the only approach to an understanding of the 
problem of drug addiction. 


2. Most patients violate rules because they think it is 
smart to do so, or because they are just plain “ornery.” 
(False) 

Attitude of Personnel: 62 per cent said “true.” 
Comment: Such a simple explanation of adverse be- 
havior is hardly consistent with current psychiatric 
thought. It disregards entirely the intricate mental 
mechanisms which govern our actions. 

3. Disciplinary action taken against a patient should take 
into account his personality rather than the rule or regu- 
lation that he violated. (True) 

Attitude of Personnel: 54 per cent selected “false.” 
Comment: From a medical standpoint the person- 
ality of the individual is more important than the 
rule or regulation that he violated. It stands to 
reason that an insane patient, a neurotic, and a 
psychopath should not be subjected to the same 
type of disciplinary action for a similar offense. 


4. The medical staff should always support the officer 
who makes a report even if he made a mistake. Otherwise 
the inmates under his charge will have no respect for 
authority. (False) ; 
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Attitude of Personnel: 58 per cent, ‘“‘true.” 
Comment: It would be just as logical for a judge 
and jury to always support the arrest‘ag officer. 
Obviously, all facts must be reviewed—the patient, 
the situation, and the reporting officer—before a 
decision can be made on disciplinary action. 


5. An experienced custodial officer is in a better position 
to size up & man than psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
neurologists because he is in constant contact with the 
man, not just for a brief interview during which the inmate 
puts on his best front. (False) 


Attitude of Personnel: 86 per cent, “true.” 
Comment: While it is true that long experience 
makes certain custodial officers very shrewd in 
sizing up men from a layman’s standpoint, the 
psychiatrist has a distinct advantage in this respect 
as a result of technical training and knowledge of 
mental mechanisms. 


6. Insolence from a patient is inexcusable under any 
creumstances. (False) 


Attitude of Personnel: 54 per cent, “true.” 
Comment: Insolence may be excusable. It may be 
the expression of a diseased mind in which case it 
should be shrugged off instead of taken up as a 
personal affront. Frequently it is invited by the 
attitude of an officer who carries a “chip on his 
shoulder.”” The natural impulse is to knock it off. 


7, Punishment should fit the gravity of the offense just 
as the length of sentence imposed by a judge for a crime 
depends upon the crime committed regardless of circum- 
stances. (False) 


Attitude of Personnel: 74 per cent, “true.” 
Comment: The personnel evidently has the legal 
point of view laying emphasis upon the crime rather 
than upon the individual who committed it. Yet 
even the law is gradually recognizing individual 
differences. An insane man who exposes his geni- 
talia in public is sent to a mental hospital rather 
than to prison. In a hospital the medical viewpoint 
should prevail. 


8. The officer should always give the inmate the benefit 
of the doubt. It will indicate that he is fair in the discharge 
of his duties and will make his men respect him. (True) 


Attitude of Personnel: 52 per cent, “false.” 
Comment: From the standpoint of psychotherapy 
it is obvious that we cannot gain much success if 
we take the attitude that the patient is always 
wrong. What if a few guilty persons do get by? It 
is better than embittering some innocent individual 
and ruining his chances for rehabilitation. 


9. The trouble with most of our patients is that they 
have never learned how to work. They want to make easy 
Money. For that reason they should be forced to do hard 
manual labor so that when they go out they will be willing 
todo any kind of work and not be too choosy about how 
they should earn a living. (False) 


Attitude of Personnel: 50 per cent, “true.” 
Comment: There is an old adage that you can lead 


a horse to water but you can’t make him drink. 
We could make our patients work hard but it would 
engender a feeling of bitterness and resentment so 
that upon release they would avoid work rather 
than seek it. Our problem is to teach patients to 
like work, not to hate it. 


10. Occupational assignments should be made according 
to the needs of the institution. The burden of supporting 
antisocial individuals is so high that everything should be 
done to make the institution as nearly self-supporting as 
possible. (False) 


Attitude of Personnel: 80 per cent, “true.” 
Comment: Theoretically institutions are run for the 
benefit of its inmates. Therefore occupational 
assignments should be made for purposes of voca- 
tional training rather than institutional needs. How- 
ever, from a practical standpoint the two needs 
must complement each other. 


11. This country is founded upon the principle of freedom 
from unnecessary restraint. As long as an officer does his 
work properly while on duty, his private life while off duty 
is his own concern. (False) 


Attitude of Personnel: 58 per cent, “true.” 
Comment: We would like to believe that it is true. 
Actually it is our own concern only as long as we 
behave properly. An employer soon takes an active 
interest in an employee’s private life if reports of 
intoxication, gambling, and other undesirable ac- 
tivities are received. 


Attitude of the Patients 


The lowest total score obtained by any member 
of the patients was 3 incorrect responses and the 
highest 27. The average was found to be 11.7 and 
the median 11.0 incorrect responses. 

Significant differences of opinion between the 
patients and the hospital administration occur in 
the following instances. The controversial item of 
the questionnaire appears in bold-face type and 
the response favored by the hospital administration 
is indicated parenthetically after each statement. 


1. Drug addicts are misunderstood, misguided indivi- 
duals who should be treated as sick persons and given 
every opportunity to cure themselves through sympathetic 
and understanding treatment. Harsh methods have failed; 
let us try kindness. (True) 


Attitude of Patients: 50 per cent, “‘true.”” Com- 
ment: This is a relatively high percentage in favor 
of hospitalization considering that one of the al- 
ternate choices reads as follows: “‘It is well known 
that addicts are efficient and productive members 
of society as long as they have an ample supply of 
drugs. Why not let them have all the drugs they 
want legally? It would be cheaper in the long run 
than building expensive hospitals where they can 
vacation awhile between relapses.”’ Only 40 per 
cent of the patients favored the latter plan. 
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2. Most patients violate rules because they think it is 
roles a do so, or because they are just plain “ornery.” 


Attitude of Patients: 52 per cent, “true.” Com- 
ment: This mass lack of insight on the part of 
patients is an example of the obstacles in the way 
of effective psychotherapy. 


3. An experienced custodial officer is in a better position 
to size up a man than psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
neurologists because he is in constant contact with the 
man, not just for a brief interview during which the inmate 
puts on his best front. (False) 


Attitude of Patients: 56 per cent, ‘‘true.’’ Com- 
ment: It would appear that neither personnel nor 
patients have much faith in psychiatrists and 
psychologists. 


4. Insolence from a patient is inexcusable under any 
circumstances. (False) 


Attitude of Patients: 66 per cent, “‘true.’’ Com- 
ment: Why patients should respond in that manner 
is a little difficult to understand. A possible ex- 
planation is that the recipient of the insolence 
reacts to the situation by tightening up on rules 
and regulations thereby threatening the security 
of the other patients under his charge. 


5. Punishment should fit the gravity of the offense just 
as the length of sentence imposed by a judge for a crime 
depends upon the crime committed regardless of circum- 
stances. (False) 


Attitude of Patients: 68 per cent, “true.’’ Com- 
ment: Most patients believe in standardization of 
punishment. They want to know just what will 
happen if they are caught violating a particular 
rule. From a medical standpoint there can be no 
standardization of disciplinary measures. Each case 
must be considered in its individual aspects. 


6. Occupational assignments should be made according 
to the needs of the institution. The burden of supporting 
antisocial individuals is so high that everything should be 
done to make the institution as nearly self-supporting as 
possible. (False) 


Attitude of Patients: 66 per cent, “‘true.’’ Com- 
ment: Since the patients themselves have the in- 
terests of the institution at heart, perhaps the best 
solution to the problem of occupational assignments 
is to satisfy institutional needs, first; vocational 
needs, second. Theoretically, of course, vocational 
needs should take preference. 


7. Of course it is poor judgment to accept gifts from 
patients in the institution because of the suspicion which 
attaches to it of possible bribery. However, it is no harm 
to accept such a gift as a token of appreciation after the 
patient has been discharged from the institution. (False) 

Attitude of Patients: 64 per cent, “true.” Com- 
ment: Patients may be motivated by laudable im- 
pulses, but an officer who accepts any gift is hard 
put to it to explain how he got it in case of an in- 
vestigation. It is better for him not to accept 


any gifts. 
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8. This country is founded upon the principle of freedom 
from unnecessary restraint. As long as an officer does hig 
work properly while on duty, his private life while off duty 
is his own concern. (False) 


Attitude of Patients: 66 per cent, “true.” Com. 
ment: Patients feel that their own private lives are 
unnecessarily interfered with and hence would 
naturally agree with the statement. 


9. The best officer is the one who takes his work home 
with him, thinking over the problems that have arisen 
during the day. The man who works while others sleep ig 
the man who forges ahead. (False) 


Attitude of Patients: 62 per cent, “true.” Com- 
ment: Experience hes shown that there is a certain 
type of officer who “carries the institution on his 
shoulders.” Invariably such an officer breaks under 
the strain. For ordinary mortals some relaxation 
and recreation is necessary. 


Comparison of Patients and Personnel 


A significantly higher percentage of personnel 
than patients endorsed the following statements 
placed in the order of statistical importance. The 
correct responses are indicated parenthetically. 


1. The logical punishment for an antisocial act committed 
inside the institution is deprivation of good time. The 
offender is already in prison as a consequence of antisocial 
behavior, therefore, let him have more imprisonment if 
the seriousness of the offense warrants such action. (True) 


2. Never give the inmate the benefit of the doubt. If 
the officer happens to guess wrong, the inmate will brag 
to others how he fooled the officer, thus encouraging 
further trickery. (False) 


3. The medical staff should always support the officer 
who makes a report even if he makes a mistake. Otherwise 
the inmates under his charge will have no respect for his 
authority. (False) 


4. Kindness is just a form of weakness. Give the drug 
addict an inch and he will take a mile. He has to be shown 
who is the boss. (False) 


5. An experienced custodial officer is in a better position 
to size up a man than a psychiatrist, psychologist, or 
neurologist because he is in constant contact with the 
man, not just for a brief interview during which the inmate 
puts on his best front. (False) 


6. An officer should never accept any favors from an in- 
mate because it will naturally lead to suspicion that he 
can be bribed. Moreover, the inmate will think that the 
officer is a grafter. (True) 


7. The modern tendency to coddle prisoners is all 
wrong. What we need is a return to the “hole,” bread and 
water, and other time-honored measures. These are the 
only disciplinary measures which are effective in subduing 
a certain type of unruly convict. (False) 


8. The trouble with most of our patients is that they 
have never learned how to work. They want to make easy 
money. For that reason they should be forced to do hard 
manual labor so that when they go out they will be willing 
to do any kind of work and not be too choosy about how 
they should earn a living. (False) 


9. An officer should never do any work himself because 
he will lose caste with his men. They will think he is 4 
fool. Furthermore, he cannot attend to his job of guarding 
the men assigned to him. (False) 


10. Safe custody is more important than reformation. 
(False) 


11. In our country we are too soft-hearted to put 8 man 
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to death for being an addict, but we could arrange to isolate 
him permanently, just as we isolate lepers, by putting him 
away for life in a self-supporting penal colony. (False) 

12. Drug addicts should be sent to prison for long terms 
where they should be compelled to work hard under such 
unpleasant conditions that they will be afraid to relapse 
when they are released. This would also deter others from 
becoming addicts. (False) 


On the other hand a higher percentage of patients 
than personnel approved the following items in the 
order of statistical importance. The correct respon- 
ses appear in parentheses. 


1. It is well known that addicts are efficient and pro- 
ductive members of society as long as they have an ample 
supply of drugs. Why not let them have all the drugs they 
want legally? It would be cheaper in the long run than 
building expensive hospitals where they can vacation 
awhile between relapses. (False) 

2. As a rule the officer who writes the fewest reports 
is the best. It shows that he is popular with his men and 
that they cooperate with him instead of resist him. (True) 

3. The best solution to the homosexual problem is to 
permit homosexuals to get together. After all it doesn’t 
harm any one but themselves. (False) 

4. It is a good policy for custodial officers to discuss 
certain interesting cases with their neighbors. It advertises 
what the institution is doing for the patients and makes 
tax-payers feel that they are getting something for their 
money. (False) 

5. It behooves an officer to borrow cigarettes and candy 
from his men, provided of course that he pays back. It 
promotes a spirit of good fellowship between the officer 
and his men. (False) 

6. Of course it is poor posement to accept gifts from 
patients in the institution because of the suspicion which 
attaches to it of possible bribery. However, it is no harm 
to accept such a gift as a token of appreciation after the 
patient has been discharged from the institution. (False) 

7. A government employee should observe a high 
standard of living even though he has to spend all he makes. 
Promotions depend a good deal on the social front on 
may assume or acquire. (False) 


The differences of opinion between patients and 
personnel can be readily explained in most in- 
stances. The former naturally favor any tenet 
which makes life easier during the period of en- 
forced hospitalization, while the latter are inclined 
to approve of those policies which make enforced 
hospitalization sufficiently unattractive to act as 
a deterrent against future antisocial behavior. 


The majority of both patients and personnel 
believe that an experienced custodial officer, by 
virtue of closer contact, is in a better position than 
a psychiatrist to size up a man. The higher per- 
centage of personnel who agree with the statement 
may be the result of group loyalty. 

Since patients are deprived of normal hetero- 
sexual outlets they are more apt to condone homo- 
sexuality. Nevertheless, the majority of the patients 
are intolerant of free love among homosexuals. 

The most curious reaction on the part of patients 
is the apparent approval of encouraging officers 
to discuss interesting case histories outside the 
institution. Perhaps patients like the publicity. 

Borrowing from patients and accepting gifts from 
them would naturally have more appeal to patients 
than to officers since it is a means of promoting 
amicable relationships and also creates an oppor- 
tunity to receive favors in turn. — 

Practically all of the patients are spend-thrifts, 
consequently they tend to sympathize with the 
idea that a government employee should have a 
high standard of living, even though he spends 
all he makes. . 


Summary 


A questionnaire covering institutional policies at 
the U.S. Public Health Service Hospital for drug 
addicts in Fort Worth, Texas, was given to 50 
representative employees and an equal number of 
representative patients. 

The results are challenging. Neither patients nor 
personnel have fully accepted the idea that a drug 
addict is an individual in whom addiction is but 
the symptom of a deeper seated personality dis- 
order requiring psychiatric treatment in a hospital 
atmosphere. 


TREATMENT OF THE NARCOTIC PATIENT 


HE permanent rehabilitation of the unstable type of addict who comes 
se contact with federal laws is, at best, difficult. His physical rehabili- 
tation is comparatively simple but this is not the important thing in treat- 
ment. The important thing is mental readjustment so that he gets a 
different view of life, brought about largely by giving him a better under- 
standing of his innate difficulties and a desire to overcome them. Successful 
treatment of the kind necessary can never be forced. The patient must be 


cooperative and his mind receptive if the root of the trouble is to be reached. 


LAWRENCE KOLB, M. D. 


Assistant Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health Service 
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A Policeman’s View 


on Crime Prevention 


By 0. W. WILSON 
Professor of Police Administration, University of California 


PROGRAM OF CRIME prevention to be 
successful must include the elimination of the 
causes of crime. The causes of crime are so varied, 
complex, and multitudinous that any general com- 
ments regarding basic causal factors are open to 
the criticism of oversimplification. To say that a 
man commits a crime merely because he has crimi- 
nal tendencies is an example. Knowledge of the 
causes underlying these criminal tendencies is more 
fundamental to an understanding of the problem. 
All actions, including criminal conduct, are mo- 
tivated by attitudes or frames of mind which are 
created by opinions or ideas based upon highly 
involved and interrelated experiences. Criminals 
usually are characterized by their attitudes of in- 
consideration for the comfort, welfare, and rights 
of other people. They are said to lack respect for 
authority which is the symbol or representative of 
other persons. But not all persons who are labeled 
as criminals are inconsiderate; some so labeled are 
not really criminal at all. 

In generalizing, averages are dealt with, and it 
is safe to assert that most criminals are inconsid- 
erate of the rights and welfare of other people. On 
the other hand, the good man is thoughtful of 
other people. This does not preclude a natural in- 
terest in his own welfare and the welfare of his 
family, but it does mean a socially satisfactory 
balance between such “selfish” interests and the 
welfare of other people. Not all persons who are 
inconsiderate of others are criminals. However, 
from a social viewpoint, the differences between the 
good man and the bad man seem to involve this 
factor. 

If this be the basic difference between the good 
man and the bad man, efforts at crime prevention 
should be directed toward the correction of this 
antisocial attitude of the criminal into one reflec- 
ting a reasonable regard for other people. If vi- 
ciousness causes a dog to bite, then efforts directed 
at the elimination of this viciousness is a direct 
approach to the prevention of the bite. 


Philosophy Underlying Present-Day Methods 
of Dealing with the Offender 


Society gives little thought to preventing the 
development of those attitudes which lead to the 
commission of crimes. Most of the attention is 


directed at the apprehension of the criminal after 
the act, with a view to treatment designed to dis- 
suade him and others from a repetition of the 
criminal act. The treatment consists of locking up 
the offenders in convention assembled where they 
have an opportunity to improve their criminal 
techniques, to develop an antisocial esprit de corps 
and to renew their pledges of hatred toward all 
representatives of law and order. 

Three objectives are presumed to be accom- 
plished: 

(1) Society is protected against further depreda- 
tions while the offender is incarcerated. The effec- 
tiveness is absolute. There seems to be some doubt, 
however, as to whether the total loss due to criminal 
depredations which are prevented by this procedure 
are as great as the cost of maintaining the criminal 
in custody. 

(2) Incarceration is presumed to deter the present 
offender as well as all other persons who have knoul- 
edge of the incident from committing similar or 
other crimes. The deterrent value of incarceration 
seems open to question. Because of the incidence of 
recidivism a clear case of the deterrent value of 
incarceration to the criminal subjected to this treat- 
ment has not been established. Undeniably there 
are some persons who are deterred from criminal 
acts through fear of incarceration. A clear case in 
support of this contention has not been made, 
however. If incarceration deterred, then the longer 
the incarceration or the more severe the punish- 
ment, the greater the deterrent value. There is 
evidence that increasing the severity of punishment 
does not increase the deterrent value of the treat- 
ment. The criminal act is usually consummated in 
the belief that apprehension is unlikely; if the per- 
petrator were convinced that apprehension was in- 
evitable, it is not likely that he would commit 
the offense. 

(83) The treatment provided during incarceration is 
presumed to make the criminal into a more useful 
citizen, which, if the original premise is correct, in- 
volves changing an antisocial attitude into one reflec 
ting a reasonable consideration for the rights and 
welfare of other people. In addition, of course, the 
treatment is presumed to make the inmate better 
in other ways: to improve him physically; to train 
him in skills useful in gaining economic independ 
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ence; to develop self-respect; to cultivate his 
mind by providing a cultural and practical educa- 
tion, thus developing ideals which may stimulate 
his interest in performing services useful to society. 
That present penal treatment fails miserably in 
the accomplishment of these purposes is apparent 
to all who have given thought to the matter. 


Attitude of Prisoner Upon Release 


Most prison inmates are turned out with an 
attitude made worse, rather than better, by penal 
treatment. None of them considers himself a cri- 
minal; each one justifies what he has done and 
burns with resentment against the treatment ac- 
corded him and which he considers unfair. 

It is true that a percentage of the convicts do 
not return. The percentage, however, is pitifully 
small. Included are those who did not need the 
treatment in the first place, who return to carve a 
niche in normal society in spite of the treatment 
provided. Relatively few are strong enough to sur- 
vive the prison contagion. Some of those who do 


not return probably are actually cured; the prison ° 


treatment either effected a correction of an im- 
proper attitude or so filled the person with fear as 
to effectively prevent further depredations against 
society. The percentage who do not return includes 
also some who learned their lesson in a different 
way; for them prison proved to be a finishing 
school of crime from which they graduated and con- 
sequently are so adept in their improved techniques 
as to successfully avoid future apprehension. The 
number in this group can only be conjectured. 


Prevention—Not Treatment—Is the Answer 
to Delinquency and Crime 


It is better to keep a man out of prison than to 
put him in. Economically the prisoner is unpro- 
ductively employed and the chances for future em- 
ployment are considerably decreased by reason of 
his experience. The treatment has not proved 
effective in remolding social ‘misfits. It is not pro- 
posed that criminals should not be locked up, but 
that steps be taken to prevent the development of 
criminal tendencies by the elimination of factors 
which induce criminal conduct in order that it may 
be unnecessary to incarcerate criminals in prison. 

Preventing the development of such improper 
attitudes in children would minimize the crime 
rate. If the attitudes of children could be developed 
80 that they would properly fit into the social ma- 
chine, crime would be decreased measurably, be- 


cause nearly one-half of all robberies, burglaries, 
and larcenies are committed by children under 18 
years of age. 

Furthermore, if children avoid criminal acts up 
to the age of 18 years, the chance of their becoming 
criminals in later years is greatly decreased. Nearly 
all adult professional criminals committed their 
first criminal act as juveniles. 

The most direct approach to the prevention of 
crime is through the juvenile population. If there 
were no juvenile offenders, there would be few adult 


Offenders. How to prevent juvenile delinquency, 


then, is the immediate problem. 


Solve Crime through Development of 
Social Attitudes During Childhood 


Attitudes and the behavior patterns which re- 
sult are difficult to remold. The longer they are 
permitted to go unchecked, the more complicated 
and involved is correction. For this reason, the 
home offers the most logical and the best point of 
treatment. The probability of correction in the pre- 
school days is greater; each passing day adds an- 
other thread to the habit, making it increasingly 
difficult to break. Correction during the school 
days, while more difficult than heretofore, offers 
better opportunity than in later years. Since the 
proper attitude must be developed in the early 
years of life, it should be accomplished either in 
the home or in the school. This makes the problem 
a strictly local one which must be solved in each 
community. 

The predelinquent is frequently the product of 
home situations and influences which induce atti- 
tudes in the growing child conducive to present 
and future antisocial conduct. The home is the 
logical institution to undertake the molding of 
proper attitudes, and it should solve the problem 
of delinquency, but parents frequently lack ability 
to recognize evidences of predelinquency and to 
apply corrective treatment. Further, the American 
home lacks the traditions and customs which in 
some countries instill into the family relationship 
an attitude which impels the individual to follow 
a well-defined and satisfactory pattern of behavior. 
The American home succeeds in developing proper 
attitudes in most cases. Those homes from which 
our army of criminals is recruited especially need 
our attention and study. 


Can We Measure the Success of Our Prevention 
and Treatment Programs? 


Any program of delinquency prevention requires 
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individual attention. Each predelinquent child 
must be considered an individual problem; all of 
the facts bearing on his case must be discovered 
and analyzed if successful treatment is to be 
prescribed. 

The success of treatment cannot be determined 
without some measure of accomplishment. The 
effectiveness of a procedure must be measured if 
its value is to be established. The effectiveness of 
a vaccine is carefully determined by the medical 
profession. It is equally important that the value 
of procedures used in the field of delinquency and 
crime control be measured in order that unsuccessful 
methods may be discarded and the successful ones 
adopted and extended. For example, how effective 
is the work of the Boys’ Club of America, the Boy 
Scouts, and the Y.M.C.A.? What effect has a play- 
ground on juvenile delinquency rates? How signifi- 
cant is the work of the child guidance clinic, the 
visiting teacher, the psychologist, and the psychia- 
trist? Proponents sometimes make extravagant 
claims without offering substantial proof as to the 
effectiveness of these activities. To guide them in 
the formulation of a program, agencies interested in 
the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency 
need yardsticks which will give a fairly accurate 
measure of the effectiveness of their programs. 


Use of Arrests as an Index of 
Delinquency and Crime 


The value of treatment procedures may be meas- 
ured in terms of success and failure. Evaluating 
the effectiveness of a program involving a large 
part of the juvenile population is not so simple. 
Since the objective of the program is the prevention 
of delinquency, its effectiveness is apparent in the 
incidence of juvenile delinquency. To use the num- 
ber of juvenile offenders apprehended or brought 
before the juvenile court as a measure of the amount 
of juvenile delinquency is as unsound as using the 
number of adult arrests as a measure of the amount 
of adult crime. The number of arrests is determined 
by policy and efficiency as well as by the commis- 
sion of crimes; and policies and efficiency vary 
considerably from time to time. The authorities 
succeed in apprehending only a part of the offen- 
ders, perhaps less than half. The accident rate of a 
community is best measured by the number of acci- 
dents, not by the number of reckless drivers; the 
crime rate is best expressed in terms of the amount 


1. The Committee on Uniform Crime Records of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, classifies felonious homicide, rape, 


robbery, aggra' 
“Part I Crimes.” 


» larceny, and auto thefts as 


of crime, not the number of criminals arrested: 
the juvenile crime rate is the amount of juvenile 
crime, not the number of juveniles apprehended. 

The problem of measuring the amount of juve. 
nile delinquency may be simplified by assuming 
that it is in direct proportion to the number of 
Part I offenses’ committed by juveniles, especially 
robbery, burglary, larceny, and auto theft. Part | 
offenses are usually known to the police because 
they are almost invariably reported by the victim, 

Unfortunately, the police cannot tell before the 
apprehension of the perpetrator whether the offense 
was committed by a juvenile or an adult. If it 
could be determined definitely, in advance of appre- 
hension, which crimes were committed by juveniles, 
there would be at hand an accurate measure of the 
amount of juvenile crime in the community. 

It is possible, however, to establish an arbitrary 
juvenile crime rate for the community by assuming 
that the ratio between clearances by arrest of juve- 
nile and of adult offenders remains about constant 
within a community. While it may be easier to 


-clear by arrest crimes committed by juveniles than 


crimes committed by adults, since the degree of 
difference remains about constant, it may be as- 
sumed that the crime committed by the juvenile 
is not any harder nor any easier to clear than crime 
committed by an adult. If, then, 40 per cent of the 
burglary cases cleared by arrest are cleared by the 
arrest of juveniles, it may be assumed that 40 per 
cent of all of the burglaries were committed by 
juvenile offenders. In the same way arbitrary juve- 
nile rates may be established for each of the Part I 
classes. This permits the establishment of a juve- 
nile crime rate sufficiently accurate for compari- 
sons within the same community and useful in 
measuring the effectiveness of procedures being used. 


| Eliminating the Desire to Commit Crimes 


Two factors are coexistent in the commission of 
a crime: (1) the opportunity to commit the act, 
and (2) the desire to do so. The orthodox police 
job is directed more specifically at the elimination 
of the opportunity by education and patrol. By 
placing the policemen where the criminal is likely 
to operate, the opportunity is eliminated or 
minimized. 

Until recently, little attention was given to the 
problem of eliminating the second factor in the 
crime equation. Some effort is now being directed 
at the elimination of desire, which is a basic factor 
in all crime. 


CD 
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The Community Has the Responsibility 
to Deal with Problem Children 


In undertaking the correction of attitudes, should 
attention be given the total juvenile population or 
should it be restricted to those select cases which 
give evidence of a need for such treatment? In 


other words, should the effort be community-wide 


in character, directed toward making better citi- 
gens of the total juvenile population or should it 
be restricted to the potential delinquent who stands 
much in need of treatment? 

Both activities must be carried on simultane- 
ously. There is need for such character-building 
activities as are provided by the Boy Scouts, the 
Boys’ Clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s, recreational activities, 
etc. Furthermore, these activities need not be com- 
munity-wide in character; to be most effective they 
should be concentrated upon the portion of the 
population most in need of their services. 

Each community is interested in making better 
citizens of its total juvenile population. It has more 
immediate problems, however; problem children 
must be treated if they are to be saved from a 
life of crime. 


The Role of the School 


The schools have the best opportunity for per- 
forming a constructive service in developing social 
attitudes which will minimize tendencies toward 
misconduct. The school has actual supervision of 
the child during more hours of the day and more 
years of his life than any other agency, including 
the home. The parent usually does not see a great 
deal of the child; he has little opportunity to ob- 
serve the action and reaction between the child 
and his classmates. 

Teachers are closer to the children than are the 
parents. It is their responsibility to teach children 
to live successfully with others, following a pattern 
of social behavior that is acceptable to all. The 
school program should include a definite effort 
toward making all children more socially minded 
by providing an educational program intended to 
produce attitudes favorable to good social conduct. 
Greater attention must be paid to training of chil- 
dren in a way of life which is characterized by 
thoughtful consideration of the rights of others. 

In addition to the broad general program intend- 
ed to make better citizens of all children, the 
teachers are in an admirable position to detect the 
Problem child before he becomes delinquent. Se- 
lection may be made objectively, based ori behavior 
in relation to other children. Subjective tests have 
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been devised which spot the problem child in need 
of treatment. Problem children thus selected must 
be carefully studied by a competent staff. Facts 
relating to the individual and his environment 
must be determined. Treatment—physical, psycho- 
logical, psychiatric, and social—must be developed. 


Coordination of Community Effort 


In the treatment of the problem child the school 
is confronted with factors of environment over 
which it exercises no control. The resources of the 
community must be called upon for aid. Problems 
of relief, family relations, a neighborhood gang, 
breeding spots of crime, require the attention of 
other agencies. This calls for a coordination of com- 
munity effort directed toward: (1) the development 
of resources intended to make the juvenile popu- 
lation better future citizens; (2) the elimination of 
influences within the community which induce im- 
proper attitudes; and (8) the focusing of all of 
the resources of the community on the individual 
problem child with a view to the correction of 
physical or emotional defects which may be factors 
in his problem, the removal of undesirable environ- 
mental influences, and the correction of unsatis- 
factory relationships. 

Responsibility of the Police 
for Crime Prevention 

It is in dealing with the problem child that the 
police are called upon for assistance by the school. 
The police usually are the first agency to whom the 
individual is referred when the problem develops 
beyond school control. Breeding spcts of crime 
and neighborhood gangs are specific police respon- 
sibilities. In addition, unsatisfactory family rela- 
tionships are usually investigated by the police. 

The suppression and prevention of crime is the 
responsibility of the police. It is their duty to focus 
the attention of all social service agencies on the 
problem. As they succeed in marshalling commu- 
nity resources in an effective program of treatment 
for the individual delinquent, they succeed in an 
intelligent prevention of crime. To the police the 
prevention of crime is a primary task; for the 
schools and other social agencies it is a secondary 
duty. The police are interested in the prevention 
of crime, not alone from the point of view of reduc- 
ing the amount of crime currently being committed 
within their jurisdiction, but also from a long- 
range viewpoint, for, as they succeed in the elimi- 
nation of improper attitudes in problem children 
they avoid future problems. 
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John Augustus—Pioneer of Probation 


By CHARLES L. CHUTE 
Executive Director, National Probation Association, New York City 


HIS year the National Probation Association 

is celebrating the one hundredth anniversary 
of the beginning of probation. Let me tell you the 
story of that beginning as related in the authentic 
10-year report of John Augustus, confirmed by a 
great many current references in books, newspaper 
and periodical articles, reports and letters of the 
day which have been brought to light. 


Practice of Probation in a Criminal 
Court First Applied in 1841 


John Augustus was a prosperous shoemaker who 
for many years operated a shop in Lexington, 
Massachusetts. He removed to the crowded center 
of Boston in the year 1829. In 1841 he had his little 
shop, employing four or five men, on Franklin 
Avenue, a narrow street just off Court Square 
where stood that ancient citadel of justice, the old 
Boston Police Court. As an enthusiastic member 
of the new Washingtonian Total Abstinence Society 
(for John was what we would today call a “‘joiner’’) 
he was interested in the plight of poor drunkards 
who were being sent in great numbers to the House 
of Correction. He decided to try his luck at re- 
claiming some of them. The members of that 
famous society were pledged not only to abstain 
from intoxicating liquor themselves but also “to 
use their utmost endeavors to reclaim and restore 
to temperance those who are unfortunately addicted 
to drunkenness.’” 


Here is his own story of the first probation case: 


In the month of August, 1841, I was in court one 
morning when the door communicating with the lock- 

’ room was opened and an officer entered, followed by 
a ragged and wretched looking man, who took his 
seat upon the bench allotted to prisoners. I imagined 
from the man’s appearance, that his offense was that . 
of yielding to his for intoxicating . drinks, and 
mm a few moments I found that my suspicions were 
correct, for the clerk read the complaint, in which 
the man was charged with being a common drunkard. 
The case was clearly made out, but before sentence — 

. had been passed, I conversed with him for a few mo- | 
ments, and found. that he was not yet past all ho 
of reformation, although his appearance and his loo 
precluded a belief in the minds of others that he would 
ever become a man again. He told me that if he could 
be saved from the House of Correction, he never again 
would taste intoxicating: liquors; there was such an | 
earnestness in that tone, and a look expressive of firm 
resolve, that I determined to aid him; I bailed him, 
by permission of the Court. He was ordered to appear 

1. First quarterly report of ‘auditor of th 

Total Abstinence Society with the of The President, 


July, 1841, p. 2. 
2. A report of the Labors of John Augustus, Boston, 1852, pp. 4-5. 
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for sentence in three weeks from that time. He signed 


the fetes and became a sober man; at the expiration 


of t riod of probation, I accompanied him into 


the court room; whole appearance was changed 
and no one, not even the scrutinizing officers, could 
have believed that he was the same person who less 
than a month before, had stood trembling on the pris- 
oner’s stand. The Judge expressed himself much pleased 
with the account we gave of the man, and instead of 
the usual penalty—imprisonment in the House of 
Correction—he fined him one cent and costs, amount- 
ing in all to $3.76, which was immediately paid. The 
man continued industrious and sober, nf without 
doubt has been by this treatment, saved from a drunk- 
ard’s grave.2 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, this is 
the very first time the term “probation’’ or its 
actual practice was ever applied in a criminal 
court. But there had been growing up in the 
English and early American courts various prac- 
tices of individual clemency which paved the way 
for probation. For a great many years the plea of 
“benefit of clergy’’ had been used. First applied 
only to members of the clergy, it later was ex- 
tended to the limited number of offenders who could 
read, and humane judges allowed its extension to 
some who could not. Other methods used by the 
courts to ameliorate justice were the ancient prac- 
tice of “holding to security for good behavior.” 
This was a direct forerunner of probation and was 


the method used by John Augustus in obtaining 


cases for what he called “‘a period of probation.” 
This practice was confirmed by opinions rendered 
by Judge Peter O. Thatcher of the Boston Municipal 
Court. in the famous case of Commonwealth v. 
Jerusha Chase, sustained by the Supreme Judicial 
Court for Suffolk County, Massachusetts, it was 
decided that a defendant released on bail during 
good behavior could after seven terms of court had 
elapsed, be brought back for violating her good 
behavior and sentenced on the original charge. A 
similar practice grew up in many states where the 
use of temporary or indefinite suspension of sen- 
tence was declared an inherent power of the courts. 
In other states laws were required to provide for 
the use of suspension of sentence. These laws only 
paved the way for real probation. Its establishment 
in practice and later by statute required a prac: 
tical demonstration which would show the possi- 
bilities not only of selecting defendants worthy of 
a chance to redeem themselves without imprison 
ment, but also how much could be accomplished 
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through helpful individual treatment. Such a 
demonstration John Augustus carried out from 1841 
until his death in 1859. 


Widens Scope of His Probation Efforts 


Encouraged by the success of his first case, 
Augustus continued to appear in court and to 
accept on bail alcoholics whom he considered likely 
prospects for probation. During the remaining 4 
months of that year his reports showed 17 similar 
cases taken under his supervision, and during the 
next year, 46 more. 

At first he took only men, but during his second 
year he was persuaded to take the case of a woman 
and he became increasingly interested in helping 
women and children. During the first year and a 
half he took only cases of alcoholics, but early in 
1843 he began to bail out and take under his pro- 
tection many other types of offenders. Among 
these were a number of children, both boys and 
girls of a very tender age, who in those days be- 
fore the juvenile court was thought of were brought 
before the Police Court and, for serious crimes, 
were indicted for trial in the Municipal Court, 
just like any adult offenders. In following these 
eases, John Augustus’ work was extended to the 
Municipal Court, then the higher criminal court 
in Boston. Augustus devoted more and more of his 
time to this work; finally his whole time, turning 
over his shoemaking business to his son. 

He reported, and others confirmed the fact, that 
he never received a cent of compensation for his 
work in the courts. He did, however, receive many 
donations from interested individuals and from 
some organizations, all of which he expended in 
relieving distress and in paying the fines and costs 
imposed upon his charges. He would become surety 
in varying amounts imposed by the courts far 
beyond his ability to discharge but in the report 
of his first 10 years’ work it is recorded that in 
only one instance was the bond forfeited and only 
in two cases did the defendant fail to appear in 
court at the time fixed for final sentence or discharge. 
As time went on, Augustus became responsible 
in the Police and Municipal Courts for 150 or more 
hew cases each year. In the report of his work for 
the first 10 years, he records that in all he had 
bailed 1,102 persons—674 males and 428 females 
mm the two courts. The total amount of bail for 
Which he had become responsible was $19,464, and 
he had paid out $2,417.65 for fines and costs. By 


8. A report of the Labors of John Augustus, Boston, 1852, p. 16. 
4. Raising the Veil, Ball Fenner, Boston, 1856. ey 


5. Police Records and Recollections: or Boston by Daylight and 
for Two Hundred and Forty Years, Edward H. Savage, 1878. 
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1858, one year before his death, we know that 
Augustus had bailed no less than 1,946 persons. 

In the courts the efforts of Augustus were 
generally supported by the judges, although there 
is a record of a dispute with one judge over whether 
or not he should be allowed to help a woman 
offender. The judge got the better of it, ordering 
John to keep his seat and hold his tongue. With 
the prosecutors, the court attendants and particu- 
larly the keepers in the jails and House of Cor- 
rection, he did not fare so well. They frequently 
manifested a bitter hostility toward his efforts, 
apparently due chiefly to the fact that by bailing 
out offenders on probation, they lost the fees re- 
ceived in cases committed to jail. Sometimes he 
was refused a seat in court and in at least one 
instance was thrown out bodily. But these diffi- 
culties never deterred him. He said of himself: 
“T always endeavored to keep myself as cool and 
as calm as possible under such treatment, keeping 
my object constantly in view.’” 


John Augustus as Contemporaries 
Portrayed Him 


What sort of a man was this John Augustus? 
From contemporary accounts there can be assem- 
bled a rather vivid picture of his appearance, his 
personality, and his methods of work. From a 
contemporary book there is a woodcut likeness of 
him as a man over 60 years of age with deep set 
eyes, a heavily lined forehead, a long nose and a 
sensitive mouth. The writer described Augustus at 
work in court as “that fidgety old fellow whose 
skin looks like a piece of brown parchment” who 
“‘will reel off more line from the end of his tongue 
in 15 minutes than any ordinary man could ac- © 
complish in four times that space.’ Another con- 
temporary observer described him as “‘a slender- 
formed, thin faced, grey haired man who was in 
almost daily attendance about the prisoners’ 
dock, apparently quite busy in endeavoring to aid 
and assist some poor, unfortunate man or woman 
whose misfortunes or mistakes had led him into 
the meshes of the law.’ 

Augustus obtained the cooperation of many 
church groups and other organizations in his work. 
Indeed he helped to found a number of them and 
aided in the establishment of a home for friendless 
children and another for women prostitutes. He 
gained public interest and support for his work, 
not rejecting the help of newspaper reporters. At 
one time he entertained a group of newspaper 
reporters at his house, regaling them with stories 
of his work. He presented his work before many 
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groups. He usually displayed a long roll listing all 
of his cases, which was said to have attained the 
length of 16 feet. Parts of the original roll are now 
extant in the Harvard Law Library. But he was 
a doer rather than a talker; a man who gave his 
support to many constructive forces in his com- 
munity; a man who was not bound by any sec- 
tarian strife; a man without egotism or affectation. 


His Mission in Other Areas 
Outside the Court 


The story of John Augustus would not be com- 
plete if it did not report that his work in the court 
was only part of his mission. Toward the end of 
his career he did more and more work with cases 
of men, women, and children in distress, or in- 
clined to delinquency, who were brought directly 
to his home. His house on Chambers street in the 
west end of Boston became a regular shelter for 
unfortunate persons, some of whom he and his wife 
eared for for periods of weeks. He seems to have 
started the first child placing work in Boston, 
afterward taken over by such organizations as the 
Boston Children’s Aid Society. He worked among 
immigrants, developed a type of hospital social 
service and was the man everybody went to when 
in need of a helping hand. 


Followed Principle of Probation as 
Applied to Offenders Today 

Of course John Augustus never had the title of 
probation officer nor can we say that modern 
methods of probation case work were ever followed 
by him. However he carried out many of the 
principles of probation as applied today. One of 
these was the investigation and selection of cases. 
He tells us: 


Great care was observed, of course, to ascertain 
whether the prisoners were promising subjects for 
probation, and to this end it was necessary to take 
into consideration the previous character of the per- 
son, his age and the influence by which he would 
in the future be likely to be surrounded; and although 
these points were not rigidly adhered to, still they 
were the circumstances which usually determine my 
action. In such cases of probtaion it was agreed on 
my part that I would note their general conduct, see 
that they were sent to school or supplied with some 
honest employment, that I should make an impartial 
report, whenever the judge should desire it.§ 


6. John Augustus, p. 35. 
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He made regular reports to the judges and kept 
records, though brief, on all his cases. There is 
evidence that he did many helpful things for those 
under his supervision, such as to find them em. 
ployment, get children into school, or place the 
sick in hospitals. But above all, he relied upon 
friendly, individual contacts with each of them. 

He traveled about the city constantly Visiting 
his charges, the courts and the prisons. He reports 
that he wore out three one-horse chaises in this work. 


Forerunner of a World-Wide 
Probation Movement 


The busy life of the first probation worker came 
to a close on June 21, 1859. The Boston Herald 
on the next day printed the following obituary: 


DEATH OF A WELL KNOWN CITIZEN 


Mr. John Augustus died at his residence in Chambers Street, this 
city, last evening, after a somewhat p and lingering jjl- 
ness, superinduced by old age and a general prostration of the sys- 
tem from overtaxation of its powers. The deceased was well 
known in this community in connection with his benevolent exer- 
tions in behalf of poor criminals, the latter years of his life being 
almost entirely spent in ameliorating their condition by becoming 
bondsman for their good behavior, and providing means and 
opportunities that would tend to a reformation.—Possessed of a 
living income from means accumulated in business pursuits, the 

eased was in a position to carry out the dictates of a generous 
heart, and those who knew him best, give him credit for sincerity 
of purpose, although there are many who saw nothing in his con- 
duct towards criminals that was not the offspring of selfish 
motives. Undoubtedly, Mr. Augustus was the means of doing 
much good in his daily walks through our courts and penal insti- 
tutions, and a charitable community will not be backward in 
revering his memory with this fact in remembrance. At the time 
of his decease, Mr. Augustus was in his 74th year, and a widower. 
He leaves several children. His remains will be taken to Lexington, 
this (Wednesday) afternoon, for interment. 


After John Augustus, other men arose to carry 
on his labors. Following the work of these pioneers, 
and probably as a direct result of it, the first pro- 
bation law in the world was enacted in Massa- 
husetts in 1878. Thereafter probation laws were 
passed in other New England states and then in 
other parts of the country until today there is not 
a state in the Union without a probation law and 
the system has been extended to many other 
countries. 

The demonstration made by John Augustus one 
hundred years ago has had results never dreamed 
of by the humble pioneer. The principle back of 
his work has been extended not only to the un- 
fortunates in the courts but to our entire treatment 
of the offender. All honor to the shoemaker who 
forsook his last and became the world’s first pro- 
bation officer. 


The best portion of a good man’s life is his little, nameless, unre- 
membered acts of kindness and of love. 
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Recent Changes in the Selective Service Classification 
of Persons Who Have Been Convicted of Offenses 


ROBATION and parole officers—in fact all 

law enforcement, corrective, and social welfare 
agencies—will be interested in a recent change in 
the Selective Service classification of persons who 
have been convicted of offenses. It is hoped that 
all probation and parole officers and others dealing 
with offenders will make an earnest effort to present 
to their local registration boards complete and 


carefully appraised information concerning those © 


under their supervision who they believe under the 
new regulations are eligible for military service. 

Attention is also called to those offenders who 
previously have been placed in Class IV-F, and 
are now eligible for reclassification. Local registra- 
tion boards no doubt will appreciate whatever 
assistance may be rendered in the reclassification 
of these men. 


Revised Regulations of the War Department 


The War Department, on April 8, 1941, revised 
its regulations concerning the Selective Service 
classification of persons who have been convicted 
of offenses. The War Department order reads as 
follows: 


RECEPTION OF SELECTIVE SERVICE MEN 


Changes No. 8 WAR DEPARTMENT 
Washington, April 8, 1941 
MR 1-7, October 1, 1940, is changed as follows: 


6-1/2. Standards for acceptance of registrants for 
induction in the Army. (Added by C 2, Nov. 18, 
1940.) 


* * * * * 

b. Moral standards.—No registrant will be in- 
ducted into the military service who— 

(1) Has been dishonorably discharged from the 
— Army or the Navy (including Marine 

rps). 

(2) Has been discharged from the Regular Army 
(sec. VIII, AR 615-860) or the Navy (including 
Marine Corps) because of habits or traits of 
character. 

(8) (a) Has been convicted once of the heinous 
crimes of treason, murder, rape, kidnaping, arson, 
sodomy, or pandering; or of any crime involving 
x perversion; or for any illegal dealing in nar- 
coties or other habit-forming drugs. 

(b) Has been convicted of any offense which may 
be punished by death or confinement for a term 


exceeding 1 year in a penitentiary or prison, after 
a prior conviction of the same offense or of any 
other offense so punishable. 

(c) Is a chronic offender and has been convicted 
on three or more occasions of misdemeanors, in- 
cluding alcoholism or drug addiction. 

(d) Irrespective of the offense for which con- 
victed, at the time of induction into the Federal 
military service, is on parole from any penal in- 
stitution, or is on probation from any court, or is 
under suspended sentence of any court except in 
cases in which the judgment of suspended sentence 
is not a final conviction and does not involve 
probation. 

* * * * * 
[A.G. 324.71 (11-20-40).] 
By order of the Secretary of War: 


Official: G. C. MARSHALL, 
E. S. ADAMS Chief of Staff 
Major General, 
The Adjutant General. 


Amendment to Paragraph 362 (Class IV-F) 
of Selective Service Regulations 


The following is the amendment released by the 
Selective Service System on April 19, 1941, 
“amending the regulations so as to provide in 
greater detail for deferment of physically, men- 
tally, or morally unfit.” 


AMENDMENT No. 38 


By virtue of the provisions of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, approved Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and the authority vested in me 
by the rules and regulations prescribed by the 
President thereunder, I hereby amend, effective 
upon the filing of this amendment with the Divi- 
sion of the Federal Register, Volume Three, Sec- 
tion XXIV, Paragraph 362, by striking out the 
present Paragraph 362 and inserting in place thereof 
the following: 


362. Class IV-F. Physically, mentally, or morally 
unfit. In Class IV-F shall be placed any registrant 
who: 

1. Has been dishonorably discharged from 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard. 

2. Has been discharged from the Army, 
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Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard because 
of undesirability or of habits or traits of 
character. 

8. Has been convicted of any of the fol- 
lowing heinous crimes: Treason, murder, rape, 
kidnaping, arson, sodomy, pandering, any 
crime involving sex perversion, or any crime 
involving illegal dealing in narcotics or other 
habit-forming drugs. 

4. Has been convicted on two or more occa- 
sions of any offense (other than a conviction 
for an offense committed in violation of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 or 
the regulations prescribed pursuant thereto) 
for which he could have been punished by 
death or confinement for a term exceeding 
one year in a penitentiary or prison. 

5. Is a chronic offender with pronounced 
criminal tendencies and, in addition thereto, 

_ has been convicted on at least three occasions 
of any offense for which he could have been 
punished by a jail sentence. 

6. Is being retained in the custody of any 
court of criminal jurisdiction, or other civil 
authority. In the event such court, or other 
civil authority, releases such registrant from 
custody, upon final adjudication or otherwise, 
such registrant may be reclassified. 

b. Irrespective of the provisions of sub- 
paragraph (a) above, any registrant who is 
found to be morally unfit for military service 
shall be placed in Class IV-F. 

c. In Class IV-F shall be placed any regis- 
trant who is found, after physical examination, 
to be physically or mentally unfit for military 
service. 

LEwIs B. HERSHEY, 

April 19, 1941. Deputy Director 
(F. R. Doc. 41-2980; Filed, April 21, 1941; 2:30 p.m.) 


Statement by James V. Bennett 


On April 29, 1941, James V. Bennett, director 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons released a state- 
ment interpreting the significance of the change in 
the classification (Class IV-F) which makes eligible 
for military service men who have been confined 
in federal, state, and local penal and correctional 
institutions and offenders who have at some time 
been on probation or parole. Of the recent amend- 
ment Mr. Bennett says: 


“The changes in Standards for Acceptance of 
Registrants for Induction in the Army issued by 
the War Department on April 8, 1941, and amend- 


ments to Selective Service Regulations, paragraph 
362, dated April 19, 1941, defining certain offenders 
and others who shall be classified as unfit for mili- 
tary service are attached. These new provisions 
are the result of a series of conferences recently 
held between representatives of the War Depart- 
ment, the Selective Service System, and prison 
officials. They are designed to clarify the isgye 
which has been raised regarding the policy of not 
accepting any persons convicted of a felony in the 
military service. 

“The new regulations make eligible for military 


' service men within the age limits of the Selective 


Service System who have been confined in local, 
state, and federal penal and correctional institu- 
tions and offenders who have at some time been 
on probation or parole. Under the revised regula- 
tions, any registrant is excluded who 
has m discharged from any of these services be- 


cause of undesirability or because of habits or traits 
of character; 


(2) Has been convicted of certain heinous crimes 
(treason, murder, rape, kidnaping, arson, sodomy, 
pandering, sex perversion, drug peddling or addiction); 

(3) Has been convicted two or more times of any 
offense (except violation of the Selective Service Act) 
punishable by death or sentence of more than one 
year in a penitenti or prison; 

(4) Is a chronic pe’ he with pronounced criminal 
tendencies and in addition has been convicted at least 
three times of an offense punishable by a jail sentence; 

(5) Is on probation, parole, or conditional release, 
or under suspended sentence, so long as he “‘is being 
retained in the custody of any court of criminal juris- 
diction or other civil authority’; 

(6) Is found otherwise to morally, physically, 
or mentally unfit by the local registration board. 

“It has been suggested that the provision affect- 
ing men on parole, conditional release, probation, 
or under suspended sentence is not entirely clear. 
The new Army Orders state that ‘No registrant 
will be inducted into the military service who is 
on parole from any penal institution, or is on pro- 
bation from any court, or is under suspended sen- 
tence of any court except in cases where the judg- 
ment of suspended sentence is not a final conviction 
and does not involve probation.’ However, it should 
be noted that the Selective Service regulations 
state, ‘In the event such court, or other civil 
authority, releases such registrant from custody, 
upon final adjudication or otherwise, such registrant 
may be reclassified.’ It seems to be the consensus 
that the intent of these regulations is to require 
that the court or other civil authority shall not 
exercise concurrent jurisdiction while the registrant 
is in the military service. 

“It seems clear that the Army should not be ex- 
pected to accept a man for service unless its con- 
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trol is complete and unquestioned. Where local 
authorities feel that a person who has not received 
his final discharge, is a fit subject for the armed 
forces, they should take such action as the laws of 
their respective states require to release such a 
registrant from supervision and control on and after 
induction into the military service. Wherever possi- 
ble, under state laws, a complete discharge will be 
advisable. Wherever this is not practicable, it may 
be possible to enter an order removing the regis- 
trant from control of the court or other civil 
authority as long as the registrant is in the Army. 

“It is highly advisable that prison officials, 
parole boards, and probation officers or other court 
officials be most careful in submitting complete 
and carefully appraised information to local regis- 
tration boards. The successful application of these 
amendments will depend upon the discrimination 
used in classifying those offenders now made eligible 
for induction into the armed forces. Local registra- 


tion bozrds no doubt will need the help of all law - 


enforcement officials in determining the moral fit- 


ness of those eligible for service. Even though an 
offender may otherwise qualify, it will, for example, 
be unwise to consider for military service any who 
are psychopathic or whose record and behavior 
pattern indicate they will not be a credit to the 
service. In order to assist local registration boards 
in determining whether an offender who does not 
classify in any of the six excluded groups listed 
above, is fit for military service, prison, probation, 
and parole officials are urged to make available for 
the confidential use of local registration boards, 
all information bearing on the cases of any offenders 
who may be otherwise eligible. 

“In response to general public opinion and the 
presentations made by prison officials that certain 
offenders could be selected who would make good 
in military service, the Army has waived a tradi- 
tion of long standing and agreed to try out the 
induction of selected offenders for military service. 
Whether this plan succeeds or fails will largely de- 


pend upon the good judgment used by prison, 


parole, and probation officials everywhere.” 


PENITENTIARY’S DEFENSE OUTPUT RAISED 100 PER CENT 


ATLANTA, May 19.—In Atlanta’s high-walled Federal Penitentiary 
where strikes never halt work and sabotage is extremely unlikely 1,000 
prisoners have boosted their production-for-defense 100 per cent in 


30 days. 


The setup started when Warden Joseph W. Sanford called the men 
into the baseball bleachers on the prison playgrounds, told them of 


pressing defense needs and said: 


“This is your chance to prove to the world that men in prison are 
not only loyal and decent, but will stand ready for whatever is asked 
of them in the present ravaged world.” 

Industries Superintendent Thomas G. Roache said the men caught up 
the challenge with a whoop, went back to the spinning mill on a double- 
shift basis and proceeded to double the output in all departments so that 
now a dozen freight cars a day roll out defense supplies. 

The Federal prison industries, all of them now in defense produc- 
tion, produce materials that range from tailored naval officers’ uniforms 


to tents for selectee cantonments. 


—Associated Press 
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LOOKING AT THE LAW 


By ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF 


Special Assistant to 


the Attorney General 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern pro- 
cedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space , 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be selected 
on the basis of their general interest to readers 


will permit, Mr. Holtzoff 
of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


(1) May a probationer, who admits violation of his 
conditions of probation, waive the right to be present at 
the hearing where probation is revoked? 


The statute regulating probation (U. S. Code, Title 18, 
Section 725) provides that after a probationer is rearrested, 
he “shall forthwith be taken before the court.’’ The Su- 
preme Court in Escoe v. Zerbst, 295 U.S. 490, held that 
this provision constitutes a mandatoryj requirement that 
the probationer be given a hearing before the court if 
he is rearrested, and that a revocation of probation and 
his commitment to prison without such a hearing, may 
ag ey ther hand, there i ral principle that 

n the other hand, there is a gene rinciple a 
right or a privil accorded to an noua: on may be 
waived by him. For example, the Supreme Court has held 
that the right to a trial by jury, may be waived, Patton v. 
United States, 281 U. S. 276. The same is true of the right 
of counsel, Johnson v. Zerbst, 304 U. S. 458. It would seem 
to follow, therefore, that by the same token a probationer 
may waive the right to a hearing upon the revocation of 
probation. As a practical matter, however, such waivers 
should be accepted with a great deal of caution and cir- 
cumspection, if at all. There is always a danger that a claim 
may be asserted at a subsequent date that the waiver was 
due to a misunderstanding and misconception of one’s 
rights, or that the probationer was induced to sign such 
waiver against his better ey ee or through ignorance 
on his part. It seems of highly doubtful policy not to accord 
a hearing to a probationer whose probation is about to be 
revoked, even if he is willing to waive his 1] right in 
that respect. One would not think of permitting the de- 
fendant to waive his right to be brought before the court 
when sentence is originally pronounced. The same con- 
siderations would seem to apply in case of revocation of 
probation, or a commitment of the probationer to prison. 

(2) Is a formal order of court necessary upon discharge 
from probation? 


The law does not require a formal order of discharge 
from probation. Whether a formal order should be granted, 
or merely a written minute entry made in the records of 
the court, is a matter of choice, so far as the legal aspects 
of the matter are concerned. In order to avoid any contro- 
versy or question, however, some definite record of dis- 
charge from probation should be made. It would seem to 
be the more orderly procedure to enter a formal order, just 
as a formal judgment is entered on the original sentence. 

(3) Has the probationer the right to demand a court 


order discharging him from probation at the expiration of 
the probation period? 


This question is answered in part by the answer to 
Question 2, supra. Since there is no law requiring the court 
to enter a formal order discharging a person from probation, 
it necessarily follows that the probationer is not clothed 
with the right to demand such an order at the expiration 
of the probation period. The matter is purely one of local 
procedure to be governed by the views of the individual 
courts. Again, from the standpoint of orderly procedure, 
and in order to avoid later complications, it would seem 
advisable to enter a formal order when the probationer is 
discharged from supervision, and perhaps even to hand him 
a certified copy of the document, although the latter does 
not seem indispensable or even necessary. 


(4) What effect has the formal order of discharge in 
light of the statutory provision that one may be sentenced 
at any time within the period for which he could originally 
have been sentenced? 


The law governing probation (U. S. Code, Title 18, 
Sections 724 and 725) empowers the court to place a de- 
fendant on probation for a period not to exceed five years. 
The court may soeneaee the probationer from further super- 
vision at any time before the expiration of the probation 
period fixed in the original judgment. Nevertheless, even 
after the lapse of the probation period, and at any time 
within the maximum period for which the defendant might 
originally have been sentenced to imprisonment, the court 
may cause the defendant to be rearrested on a warrant and 
may impose any sentence which might originally have been 
imposed on him. There is no inconsistency between the two 
 eeaeremge The formal order of discharge from probation 
iberates the defendant from supervision by the probation 
officer, and from any of the conditions that may have been 
imposed by the original probation order. The defendant 
becomes a free man in all respects. Nevertheless, he is still 
subject to rearrest upon a warrant issued by the court at 
any time within the maximum period for which he might 
have been originally sentenced. To take an illustration, 
assume the defendant is found guilty of an offense for which 
the maximum sentence that may be py pe is imprison- 
ment for 10 years; assume further that the court places the 
defendant on probation for a period of 5 years. At the end 
of the 5-year period. or at some time prior to its expiration, 
the defendant is discharged from probation. He is no longer 
subject to supervision by the probation officer and is not 
required to report to him. Nevertheless, if the court at any 
time within the 10-year period learns of any misbehavior 
on the part of the defendant, it may issue a warrant to 
cause his rearrest, and thereupon may impose such sentence 
as it had authority to pass originally. 


Government is a contrivance of human wisdom to provide for human 
wants. Men have a right that these wants should be provided by this wisdom. 


—EDMUND BURKE 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“Some Aspects of a Theory of Social Problems,’ by 
Ps we C. Fuller and Richard R. Myers (February, 1941). 
A clear distinction is made between social problems and 
social conditions. A social condition becomes a social prob- 
jem only when certain people are aware that the condition 
or situation is inimical to their best interests and are con- 
scious that something must be done about it. ‘Conditions 
do not assume a prominent place in a social problem until 
a given people define them as hostile to their welfare.” 
This is illustrated by the falling birth rate in this country. 
If the trend continues the result in the not distant future 
will be a net decline in population. Farmers, manufacturers, 
teachers, and real estate dealers are among those whose 
interests will be affected by this trend. But there appears 
to be little public discussion or concern. “‘Awareness may 
come in the future, but until then the people cannot be 
said to be problem conscious on this matter.” — 

A three-fold classification of social problems is suggested 
—physical, ameliorative, and moral. People agree that con- 
ditions represented in ameliorative problems are always un- 
desirable; but they are unable to agree on programs for 
amelioration of the condition. The ameliorative problem is 
one of administration of reform rather than agreement that 
the condition constitutes a social problem. In this class 
may be included crime and delinquency. —_— ou 

“The ameliorative problem is truly social in that it is 
a man-made condition. By this we mean that value- 
judgments not only help to create the condition, but to 

ent its solution. In the case of crime, certain moral 
judgments of our culture are to a large extent responsible 
for the criminal act in the first place. Traditional prison 
icies based on our belief in severity of punishment may 
me part of the causal pattern of further criminal be- 
havior in the prisoner after his liberation. These same 
cherished notions of retribution in punishment of criminals 
operate to dissuade legislatures from adequately financing 
probation and parole systems, juvenile delinquency clinics, 
and the schools for problem children.” 


“The Practical Application of Sociology,” by Walter 
Webster Argow. (February, 1941). A sociologist is rarely 
found on the staff of a correctional institution, says the 
author, where his services are certainly needed. Illinois and 
Michigan have sociologists on their correctional staffs. 
Wisconsin has employed a sociologist as director of correc- 
tions and the hope is expressed that others in the profession 
will be given an opportunity to demonstrate their worth. 
It is believed that sociology has not in the past so defi- 
nitely offered its services in the correctional clinic as has 
psychology. This field is considered a proper testing ground 
lor applied sociology where the sociologist must be as 
technical in his social diagnosis as is the psychiatrist in his 
statement regarding mental health. The sociologist, it is 
ested, could contribute to the services of a human 
behavior clinic the following data: 
1, An interpretation of the early racial and cultural 
antecedents of the subject and its relation to his 
behavior; 

ent community backgrounds as precipitating fac- 
tors in the current behavior; ; 
3. Extent to which the subject’s behavior is consonant 
with the family behavior pattern; i 
4. Social strengths and weaknesses to be utilized or 

guarded against in the treatment plan. 


Book Reviews: Punishment in the Philosophy of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas and Among Some Primitive Peoples, by 
George Quentin Friel, and The Delimma of Penal Reform, 
by Hermann Mannheim, are. two of the 46 books reviewed 
inthe February issue. Both should interest persons engaged 
correctional work. 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 
Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Training of Delinquents in Certain Middle Western In- 
dustrial Schools,” by Maurice C. McCann (January— 
February, 1941). A — of institutional information on 
five boys’ industrial schools in Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Michigan describes in detail the vocational train- 
ing, personnel, and placement efforts as evidenced in these 
institutions. The philosophy of industrial schools—recog- 
nizing the boy as an individual and aiding him to substitute 
new habits for undesirable ones—is aptly expressed. 


“Criminology in Germany,’ by Werner S. Landecker 
January-February, 1941). In this analytical evaluation of 

erman contributions to the field of criminology the author 
chooses to discuss not the field in its entirety, for as such 
it does not exist, but rather the work in the various phases 
of the subject. In Germany, studies in criminology have 
not as yet been coordinated, and the varied approaches; 
i.e., the legalistic, anthropological, psychological, sociologi- 
cal, and biological have not been subjected to any method 
of treatment or evaluation of worth. Accordingly the 
principles and philosophies prevailing are varied, and greatly 
colored by their sources; too often the particular point of 
view employed characterizes the contribution. The value 
of the contribution so described is not, of course, lost, but 
it is often hidden by the resulting narrowness and one- 
sidedness of outlook. 


“The Disciplinary Phase,” by Ray L. Huff (January- 
February, 1941). The author presents a study of the func- 
tion and use of discipline in prison work, emphasizing the 
educational purpose and nature of disciplinary treatment. 


PROBATION 
Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“‘A Cooperative Venture in Rehabilitation,” by John C. 
Burke (February, 1941). The methods by which ‘“‘proba- 
tion, prison, and parole must be intimately connected with 
one another in a very practical cooperative venture in the 
rebuilding of men” are forcefully illustrated in this out- 
ama article by the warden of the Wisconsin State 

rison. 

The contributions and inter-dependence of probation, in- 
stitution, and parole programs as they apply to the ultimate 
rehabilitation of offenders, are outlined in suggestions per- 
taining to discipline, education, religion, recreation, health, 
and employment. The author evaluates the social signifi- 
cance of each cycle in this “‘life history of an offense.’ 
This inspiring, crystal-clear discussion suffers by abridg- 
ment; it should be read in its entirety by all interested in 
understanding the need for coordinating existing programs 
for the treatment and re-education of law violators. 


“Juvenile Court-Community Relationships,” by Wilfred 
Bradshaw (February, 1941). Emphasizing that ‘‘the juve- 
nile court is not directly concerned with questions of guilt’’ 
but that its measures are “therapeutic, not punitive,” the 
author, an Indianapolis juvenile court judge, believes that 
the most important aspect of the court’s policy is the direct 
alliance of the court with social agencies working with 
children. 

Proper referral is judged the primary step in effective 
communal cooperative treatment. Questions of custody, 
parental rights, and other legal considerations would be 

andled by the court; matters pertaining to the care and 
supervision of the child would be delegated to welfare 
agencies. The functions and responsibilities of the public 
and private agencies are wellsummarized. The author’s 
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analysis of the contributions of the police, school, courts, 
probation officer toward the full coordination of the com- 
munity’s case work and judicial functions is excellent. 


“Court Records as Measures of Delinquency,” by Paul 
Wiers (February, 1941), In an effort to obtain a “quanti- 
tative measurement of the prevalence of hacer wren 
which will make possible relia ble comparisons between 
different areas and. different times, the author applies the 
statistical methods to the study of county court hearings 
and court records. The study is based on a concept of 
“level of seriousness” in which complaint, hearing, probe, 
tion, commitment, number of probationers, number of 
parolees, each indicates an increasing degree of seriousness. 

To the lay reader the statistical analysis will prove 
difficult. Some conclusions of this Michigan study are: 

1) court records do not measure the total amount of de- 
nquency although they may reflect the amount of ab- 
normal behavior officially recognized by the community; 
3 boys constitute the majority of cases handled; and 
8) the type of disposition made of a case may be taken as 
an indication of the seriousness of the offense involved. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 
Reviewed by Cuas. H. Z. MEYER, Ph.D. 


“Corner Boys: A Study of Clique Behavior,” by William 
Foote Whyte (March, 1941). This paper presents some of 
the results of a study of leadership in informal groupings 
or gangs of corner boys in “‘Cornerville” a slum area in a 
large eastern city. For three and one-half years the author 
lived in Cornerville, not as a settlement worker, but as ‘‘one 
of the boys.” The spatial positions and interactions of the 

up members were carefully observed and recorded, 
aS that these informal groups are organized on a 
hierarchial basis. One interesting observation is that a 
member’s behavior can be explained in terms of his position 
in his group. For example a leader is defined by position 
and behavior in the group and not necessarily by personality 
traits. He may be an eqereasive or retiring person, talkative 
or quiet, etc., and yet be in a position of leadership. 


“Differential Divorce Rates by Religious Groups,’”’ by 
Stephen Somogyi (March, 1941). Hungarian divorce rates 
increased from 1897 to 1914, accelerated more after the 
World War to 1925, and finally reached their peak by 1936. 
The Roman and Greek Catholics showed a rate consistently 
lower than other religious groups, but the influence of re- 
ligion is regarded as insufficient to nullify the effects of 
educational and occupational factors. 


“Personality Characteristics of Engaged and Married 
Couples,’’ by Robert F. Winch (March, 1941). Are person- 
ality factors causes or effects of marital adjustment? Some 
contend that the marital state has a kind of “‘halo” effect 
on personality adjustment, and is responsible for the results 
of personality tests given to married couples. The author 
tries to disprove this “‘halo” effect by showing that an 
association between personality-test results and adjustment 
in engagements exists, which is similar to that for married 
couples; ergo, personality factors determine aptitude for 
engagement and marriage. The possibility of a “‘halo” effect 


of engagement upon the responses of the engaged couple 
was not considered. 


“The Conference Process,” by Hobart Young (March, 
1941). This article raises the question of the conference 
method as a process in social control. Can the person who 
“knows more” gain any benefit from this method of co- 
operative thinking, or is he destined to dominate the 
meeting? Must verbal conflict be accepted as inevitable 
and should the habit of such conflict be positively en- 
couraged? What is the difference between democratic, 
propagandistic, and dictatorial conferences? Such questions 
as these are ably discussed by the author. The article is 
suggestive as a beginning for further study. 


April-June 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
Reviewed by C. C. Limpure, Ph.D. 


‘Premarital Counseling in the Philadelphia Marriage 
Counsel,” by Emily Hartshorne Mudd, Charlotte Hume 
Freeman, and Elizabeth Kirk Rose, M.D., (January, 1941), 
The authors of this article state that the purpose of the 
Marriage Counsel of Philadelphia is ‘‘to help young married 
couples and those contemplating marriage to a better under. 
standing of what companionship in married life involves 
and thus to help them avoid some of the causes of marital 
difficulties.’”” They describe two main divisions of the work 
—individual consultation and educational services supplied 
to groups in the form of college and high school courses, 
talks to clubs, and to church, professional, and other groups. 

The clinical material reported in this study consists of 
200 cases taken from the records of the Marriage Counsel. 
Premarital cases were defined as those who either were 
engaged or were definitely considering marriage with a 
particular individual. These clients were seen for one or 
more confidential interviews in which they presented their 
problems for discussion with the counselor. The majority 
of the premarital clients were between 20 and 30 years of 
age; were above the average in education and intelligence; 
had moderate incomes; 125 were women; and in 25 per cent 
of the cases the young persons either came with their 
fiance or brought the fiance later for a separate interview. 
An average fee of $1.22 was charged; while the fee was 
waived entirely in some cases, in others it varied from 
25 cents to 10 dollars. 

The authors believe that the primary object of premarital 
counseling is to meet the need of the client as he presents 
it in terms of his immediate problem. Although the coun- 
selor believes, and may gradually help the client to realize, 
that his marriage adjustment reflects his total personality, 
the focus of discussion may be one specific aspect of mar- 
riage or family life. The fact that these young people bring 
their problems to a counselor is an encouraging indication 
of their readiness to attempt to face reality. While it is 
obvious that counseling in no sense guarantees a successful 
adjustment after marriage, such interviews promote adjust- 
ment by supplying attitudes and information of constructive 
value on the spiritual, physical, and emotional aspects of 
human relationships. 

“The Minnesota ‘Sexual Irresponsibles’ Law,” by 
James E. Hughes (January, 1941). The author of this 
article calls attention to the action of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which on February 26, 1940, held 
valid a Minnesota law which provided, in effect, that 
persons who are irresponsible for their sexual conduct and 
therefore dangerous to others may be committed as if in- 
sane. This law thus opens the door for the consideration of 
certain ‘“‘psychopathic personalities” as not responsible for 
their criminal acts. The author pane out that considerable 
question may arise as to whether the beneficial effects of 
such a law will outweigh the dangers. 

While Mr. Hughes considers that the Supreme Court 
decision is a complete answer to the question whether this 
Minnesota law is constitutional, he also points out that 
“this may not necessarily be the last time a question — 
out of this law may receive the attention of the feder: 
high court. For example, a question may arise whether, in 
the case of a particular individual who has been ordered to 
be committed, certain sexual conduct is or is not within 
the definition contained in the statute as interpreted by the 
Minnesota court; or whether the individual is or is not 
within the class of persons defined as ‘a dangerous element 
in the community’; or whether the particular application of 
the law is inconsistent with constitutional guarantees 0 
due process of law.” 7 

The author finally cautions that “until there is agreement 
of a larger group than at present as to the efficacy of legis 
lation such as this Minnesota statute, we should pro 
slowly, remembering that each additional piece of unen- 
forceable legislation reduces in some measure the dignity 
$ vernment and is a further impetus toward 

or law.” 
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THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


The Jonuaty 1941, issue is devoted to problems of edu- 
eation and pu lic service. Except as our educational system 
by its defects and imperfections may fail to prepare young 
people for useful functions in business and social life, this 
issue has only a remote bearing on behavior and correc- 
tional problems. 

“Learning to Make a Living,’’ by Alonzo G. Grace 
(January, 1941). Here the author refers to the needs which 
indicate that the educational system should provide more 
opportunities for the pupil to learn how to make a living 
and to fit usefully into our socio-economic system. 


“Guidance for a Career in the Public Service,” by 
Mitchell Dresse (January, 1941). This article places on the 
universities the responsibility for offering students adequate 
information and counseling on potential opportunities for 
careers in public service. 


“Internship Training for Public Service,” by Henry 
Reining, Jr., (January, 1941). This is a descriptive account 
of the organizational setup, objectives, and student eligi- 
bility requirements of the National Institute of Public 
Affairs. It is of interest to note that one of the qualifications 


for eligibility is to be of Phi Beta Kappa caliber, and to 
be an outstanding public-spirited student leader. 

The February, 1941, issue is concerned with the pro’s and 
con’s in education by radio. 


“Can Radio Educate?” by C. A. Ciepmann (February, 
1941). This question is answered in the affirmative. The 
author points out that in order to educate by radio the 
following are potent considerations: 

(1) Radio programs must be developed in harmony 
with the cultural, economic, and social background 
of the audience to be educated. 

(2) Radio cannot teach as a professor may teach in the 
class room. Radio’s educational process is dependent 
upon its power to elicit interest and hold the attention. 

(8) The educator should think outside of his own pre- 
conceived professional cul background and rec- 
ognize in the “average man” his potentialities for 
growth as contrasted with a contempt for the 

average man’s” imperfections. 

(4) “It is at the heart of the people and not at their 
heads that popular education should aim.” 


“Radio Builds Democracy,” by George V. Denny, Jr. 
(February, 1941). Current weekly radio programs offeri 
several different points of view on a subject by means o 
discussions and panels are democratically stimulating Mr. 
John Q. Public’s interest in the complex economic, social, 
and political problems of the day. 


YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


Should Be Read by All Correctional Workers 


The Human Mind. By Karl A. Menninger, M.D. 
Second Edition. New York: Alfred A Knopf, 
1987. Pp. 504 


A belief is all too prevalent that psychiatrists speak and 
write 5 feo an esoteric style, using chiefly sesquipedalia 
vrba of Latin or Greek origin. Some there be, perhaps, 
whose utterances are far from readily comprehensible to 
the uninitiated, yet there is no inherent reason why the 
underlying principles of personality and the treatment of 
Beercers cannot be discussed in clear and comprehen- 

e terms. 
,The volume by Dr. Menninger is a brilliant refutation 
of the “delusion of incomprehensibility.” Its readability is 
attested by the hangs sale it has enjoyed (the first edition 
was a Literary Guild selection); its soundness by the high 
professional standing of the author. Dr. Menninger is a 
thoroughly trained and highly successful remeas, with 
a wide intra- and extra-mural experience. With a rich back- 
ground, he is possessed of a fluent and effective prose style, 
& good sense of humor, keen practicality, and an active 
l tion, all of which serve to capture and hold the 
Interest of the reader. 

The chapter headings are simple: Principles, Personalities, 

mptoms, Motives, Treatments, and Applications. Empha- 

ug the fact that life is a series of adjustments of the 
Personality to the demands of ever-changing situations, he 
thumerates seven types of personality which are “prone to 
have unusual difficulties on bein put to adaptational 
strain” (p. 35); namely, the crippled, the stupid, the lonely, 
the queer, the moody, the frustrated, and the perverse 
Personalities. He then gives examples of each type, and 
ws how in some cases the result of attempted adjustment 
peculiar personalities was constructive rather than 

{Ronsparte, Coleridge, Sir Isaac Newton, and 

ntham). 

In the chapter on Motives is to be found a plain state- 
ment of the undamental concepts of psychoanalysis, such 
% the unconscious, projection, rationalization, and so on. 


Copious illustrations are gi not only in the form of 
case histories but in quotations from poetry and from news- 
paper headlines. That these add much to the interest and 
effectiveness of the presentation goes without saying. 

Although pte! A who reads this review should read the 
entire book carefully, he will perhaps be more directly con- 
cerned with the chapter on Applications (not only legal, 
but educational, industrial, religious, and medical). In the 
section on Legal Applications the author (who was for 
five years chairman of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion’s Committee on the Legal Aspects of Psychiatry, and 
responsible in large measure for enlisting the interest and 
cooperation of the American Bar Association in a con- 
sideration of ‘“‘psychiatric jurisprudence’) states effectively 
the anachronistic legal attitude toward “‘right and wrong,” 
“justice,” and “responsibility,” and presents eloquently the 
case for the psychiatric examination of alleged offenders. 
He points out further that the resistance to penological 
progress (and most emphatically this includes probation!) 
is rooted deeply in the emotions. ““The public is reluctant 
to trust the criminals to the psychiatrists because they do 
not want to be robbed of their satisfaction in ing 
vengeance upon the crinimal; they do not want to have 
scientific methods applied, even though to do so might be 
to the ultimate good of all. Emotions are more powerful 
than intelligence” (p. 455). Of interest, too, is his psycho- 
logical classification of criminality as the result of: *(1) re- 
action of theoretically normal personalities to the moral 
standards of a criminal group in which they have member- 
ship character; (2) the reaction of theoretically normal 
personalities alone in situations of sudden, unendurable 
stress, and (3) aggressive failure of adjustment on the part 
of personalities handicapped in any of the seven typical 
ways described in Chapter II’’ (p. 458). 

A full bibliography is appended. 

By all means, the volume should be read by every person 
whose work calls for an understanding of human behavior, 
and indeed by every intelligent citizen. 


WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D. 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
Washington, D. C. 
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For Teachers in Correctional Institutions 


The Organization and Teaching of Social and 
Economic Studies in Correctional Institutions. By 
Glenn M. Kendall. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
1989. Pp. 159. $1.85. 


As its title implies, this book is intended as a manual or 
handbook for the teacher and educational supervisor in a 
penal or correctional institution. The book’s purpose is to 
provide the teacher in a correctional institution with a 
syllabus of instruction and a methodology best adapted to 
institutional conditions pad prison problems. In this purpose 
the author succeeds ex ingly well. Actually, however, 
the book is a report of a most interesting experiment in 
curriculum construction in the social studies field sponsored 
by the New York State Commission on Education in Cor- 
rectional Institutions and ne og by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

The three or four chapters, which describe the methods 
and procedures for selecting problems for teaching and for 
developing the series of social studies units, are in them- 
selves a valuable contribution to the professional literature 
of modern education. For those people directly concerned 
with the development of education in prisons, reformatories, 
or correctional institutions, these chapters should be re- 
quired reading, not because it will make the introduction 
of social studies into the educational program of the insti- 
tution easier, but chiefly because it demonstrates how sound 
educational theory and thinking can be translated into 
effective and realistic practice. To others not primarily con- 
cerned with educational techniques, the chapter on “Inmate 
Attitudes” should be especially interesting reading. 

The program of social studies as described in this book 
emphasizes attitudes and situations rather than the mere 
acquisition of facts and subject matter. There is little ques- 
tion but that a well-planned program of social studies spon- 
sored by the educational department of an institution 
be a real contribution to the development of desirable atti- 
tudes and personal insights. The limitations of classroom 
work in social studies as a factor in the redirection of inmate 
attitudes are recognized. “Social education,’ says Mr. 
Wallack in his foreword to the book, “therefore involves 
the effect of the whole of institutional life upon the atti- 


tudes of inmates.” 
BENJAMIN FRANK 
Washington, D. C. 


Interrelation of Medical and Social Problems 


Medical Information for Social Workers. Edited 
by William M. Champion. Baltimore: William 
Wood & Company, 1938. Pp. 529. $4.00. 


This is a book which has grown out of the experience of 
hysicians who have taught at the School of apeiet Social 
Aa at Western Reserve University. Dr. Champion has 
written the introductory section and the chapters concerned 
with the care of infants and children. Other physicians who 
have assisted in the course of instruction have contributed 
chapters dealing with various diseases of adults, surgery, 
gynecology, obstetrics, and so forth. A brief sketch has been 
— of each disease including the more obvious and easily 
iscernible symptoms, the cause and the manner in which 
the disease is acquired. The general purpose and nature of 
the treatment is discussed with emphasis given to preven- 
tive measures, the ultimate outcome of di , and ways 
in which social workers can assist in medical treatment. 
This information gives social workers general knowledge 
which should be supplemented in individual instances by 
specific information obtained directly from the physician 
treating the patient or through a medical social worker in 
the agency where the patient is under care. The author 
warns that the information furnished in this book “‘is not 
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designed to make physicians out of social workers.” Su 
tions are scattered through the book concerning colla <4 
tion between the two professions. 

It is stated in the first chapter that no attempt has been 
made to elaborate on the social implications of the diseases 
which are described. It seems to this reader that social 
workers who are employed outside of medical institutions 
would find further social interpretation helpful. However 
the opening chapter discusses briefly the interrelation of 
medical and social problems, pointing out that illness has 
an effect upon the patient’s personality and upon that of 
other members of the family, and indicating economic and 
employment problems which may result from incapacity, 
It is emphasized that pertinent social information is of reaj 
assistance to the physician in planning the treatment of the 
individual patient. 

The discussion of infant and child care places emphasis 
upon health and nutrition, normal growth and development 
and good hygiene. Problems in the care of sick children are 
and clearly presented. 

A reference bibliography given in the Appendix include 
articles by medical social workers dealing with the social 
implications of illness and resultant handicaps. The his- 
torical and biographical references will contribute to an 
understanding of medical institutions and of the relation- 
ship between doctors and their patients. 


BEATRICE H 
U. 8. Children’s Bureau 


Covers All Areas of Child Care 


Children in a Democracy. Washington, D. C.: 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
1949. Pp. 86—ix. 20 cents. 


Preliminary Statements Submitted to the White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy. 
Washington, D. C.: Children’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, 1940. Pp. 257—vi. 40 cents. 


Proceedings of the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy. Washington, D. C. 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
1940. Pp. 85—iv. 25 cents. 


It is doubtful whether ever, in the history of nation-wide 
movements or gatherings, the wheat has been more expe- 
ditiously sifted from the chaff than in the case of the lately 
held White House Conference on Children in a Democracy. 

The “wheat” in this instance consists of 98 recommenda- 
tions covering the whole field of the care of children—their 
protection, care, guidance, health, education, facilities and 
processes for meeting their needs and problems. All this, 
and the comments and findings in connection therewith, is 
polished and packed into the official 50-page report. 

Two meetings—one in April, 1989, the other and final 
one, in January, 1940—were held at the call of the Presi- 
dent. Some 700 leaders in the field of child welfare, health, 
protection, and education made up the conference member- 
i A eats committee of 27 steered the project along 
and brought in the final report. The executive secretary 
was Miss Katherine Lenroot, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
and the chairman of the report committee was Homer 
Folks, doughty champion of the cause of childhood. __ 

hildren in a Democracy, general report of the White 
House Conference is just what the title indicates. It has 
the 50-page report with the 98 recommendations and com- 
ments and descriptive material in connection therewith. The 
general fields covered are The Child in the Family; Religion 
in the Lives of Children; Educational Services in the 
Community; Protection ong Child Labor; Youth and 
their Needs; Conserving the Health of Children; Children 


under Special Disadvantages; and Public Administration 

and Financing. 
Preliminary Statements Submitted to the White House Cot 

ference of Children in a Democracy contains the General Re- 
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us the basic data and statistics studied and considered 

the committees in the various fields covered in the Con- 
ference. Facts, figures, opinions and expositions—the group 
thinking and conclusions of the committees, make up this 
yolume. It is safe to say that this presentation is the most 
informative and valuable of the three—it is certainly best 
adapted for the use of study groups. ae 

The Proceedings of the White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy likewise contains the official General Report. 
In addition to this, it is something in the nature of the 
minutes of the final meeting. Of chief value in this volume 
is the record of speeches and comments delivered by the 
various leaders in the group, and the plans for ee the 
information and inspiration of the movement back to the 
people in the states. 5 +E 

one reads the Proceedings and the Preliminary Re- 

ports he will have the whole rich story of this effort to in- 
ventory the child life of the Nation. ; 

A danger to those who work in grein and parole is 
that they tend to develop a close focus on the immediate 
factors and causes of delinquency and crime, and forget 
that all behavior—including the bad behavior we call 
crime and delinquency—is the product of all the social 
forees and conditions to which the individual is exposed. 
and correct the perspective for the probation group as w 
as for —— highly pre ht group in the field of 
social wor 


JUDGE WALTER S. CRISWELL 


Juvenile Court 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Insight into Motivations of Human Behavior 


Let’s Understand Each Other. By Eleanor Wem- 
bridge. New York. The Woman’s Press, 1940. 
Pp. 322. $2.50. 


Here is a book which should be interesting to proba* 
tion officers who wish to gain further insight into the 
motivations of human behavior and at the same time 
find enjoyable reading. 

The author classifies human drives into three: ego satis- 
faction, sex satisfaction, and parent-child satisfaction. 
Several chapters are concerned with each of these drives, 
with case stories to illustrate what happens when drives 
are satisfied or frustrated. There is also one section of the 
book devoted to these three basic drives as they are related 
to and affected by what is socially acceptable. 

The case material, which is presented in an irteresting 
and dramatic style, was largely drawn from the author’s 
experience. This has provided an excellent o apnea to 
observe a varied group of people in numerous life situations. 
That the people do not always seem real is rather disap- 
pointing. Whether this is due to the fact that their situa- 

are presented in cross section, rather than in terms 
of their total life experience, is difficult to judge. However, 
it appears that if more data had been given concerning 
their early onpenionets as well as their family inter- 
telationships, the reasons for their behavior might have 

clearer and more convincing. 

, The value of trying to understand ourselves and others 
in terms of the ego or other aspects of the personality with- 
out a study of the organization of the total personality is 
open to question. The author approximates this in the sec- 
tion of the book in which she deals with the drives for ego 
and sex satisfaction in terms of the mores of the group. 
However, there are some explanations of behavior which 
appear oversimplified and which call for a deeper under- 
standing of the dynamics of personality development. 

te book as a whole should be judged critically, in view 
it questions raised about the treatment of the material. 

contribute to an awareness of people’s problems, 
‘ven though the insight into the basis of those problems 
may not be entirely profound. 


Northwestern University 


Mary HarMs 
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Throws Light on Rural Problems 


Elements of Rural Sociology. By Newell LeRoy 
Sims. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1940. 
Pp. 690. $3.00 


The author of Elements of Rural Sociology is professor of 
sociology at Oberlin College. The present book is the third 
edition of a work that has had wide usage. Professor Sims 
has cultivated his field with extraordinary thoroughness, 
and, with this as the third edition, has here produced a 
work of exceptional erudition. 

The book is divided into six parts. In the Introduction he 
gives us a vivid picture of the need for a better understanding 
of rural society, both for the well-being of national life, 
as well as for the well-being of the rural population. Part 
II presents a brief sketch of agricultural and general rural 
evolution from ancient times to the present, together with 
asummary statement of the rural social structure in America 
today. Part III he calls “‘The Vital Element.’”’ Here there 
are four chapters in which he describes the quality of the 
rural people. He makes enough comparisons between rural 
and city MH cgonson and conditions to present a clear picture of 
the social contribution effected in the human product by 
rural conditions. The factors dealt with in this part are 
psychological. 

art IV, “The Material Element,” is largely economics. 
He has brought together a veritable thesaurus of factual 
data on the matter of living conditions in rural America. 
Here we find the reasons for the rise and fall of the a 
of rural population, and the consequent responsibility of 
the government in the matter of protecting agriculture 
against unfair economic adjustments between city and 
country. The data presented is enormous, and it is inter- 
preted with rare wisdom. 

Part V, “Rural Institutions and Social Patterns of Be- 
havior,” plunges us into the very center of sociology proper. 
The earlier parts prepared the way for an understanding of 
this, distinctly sociological,  erergtaarree The arrangement 
and development of the subject matter follows through a 
fine logical arrangement of the whole. Here there are 13 
chapters—nearly 300 pages—which would lend themselves 
to being used by themselves for a course which, for lack 
of time, could not cover the whole book. With such use of 
the book, the earlier portion of the book might serve an 
excellent purpose, if wisely used as collateral material. The 
seca reviewer finds this part most to his taste and he 
eels that Professor Sims has gathered his facts well and 
interpreted them with mat wisdom. Such — as 
the family, the school, and the church, these t institu- 
tions basic to the well-being of all culture, all receive most 
illuminating treatment. We hear so much of change these 
days. No one can be alive and be unaware of the rapid 
transformations that are going on. And it is at this point 
that this division of the book is of supreme value. Rural 
conditions are always such as to make up-to-dateness diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. The radio and numerous other fac- 
tors are speeding up the rural mind. But in all likelihood 
it must forever remain somewhat behind in the procession. 
However, social responsibility rests on the whole social 
order to prevent too serious lag. After all, the country as 
a whole lives off the rural products—economic and human. 
The city is even dependent upon the rural community for 
the maintenance of its population. No modern city sustains 
its population. That is to say, if our cities were left to their 
own progeny, decline in population would set in at once. 
The factors involved are size of family, physical vigor, 
self-reliance, and initiative. ne 

Part VI, “Socio-Cultural Processes,” furnishes a striking 
account of the differences in social dynamics between city 
and country. The aim is neither to disparage nor to praise, 
but to evaluate so that adjustment may be made with 

isdom and justice. 

The reviewer wishes to make his last word one of com- 
mendation. The need for understanding our problem 
is urgent; and here is a guide which is at once comprehen- 
sive and thorough as well as sane. C. F. SANDERS 

Gettysburg College 

Gettysburg, Pa. 
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Modern Family and Its Problems 


Marriage and the Family. By Ray E. Baber. 
New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 1939. 
Pp. 656. $4.00. 


Although written as a textbook, probation officers will 
find in this volume the latest points of view and research 
findings upon marriage and the family. 

The plan of the book and its contents were in large part 
influenced by years of teaching experience of the author, by 
the criticisms and suggestions of his students in his course 
on the family, and by recommendations of some 40 teachers 
of college courses on the family. Emphasis in the volume 
is on the modern family and its problems. 

An introductory chapter on “The Family in Transition” 
is followed by o y three chapters dealing with the history 
of the family and one on the medley of marriage laws in 
the different states. Two chapters each are successivel 
given to (1) mate selection and courtship, (2) husband-wife 
relationship, (3) pomneene, interaction, (4) women and 
the family and (5) divorce. The last three chapters treat 
of the determinants of family size, conflicting sex patterns, 
and the conservation of family values. 

The materials, presented in interesting and readable 
fashion, include a number of illustrative case studies as 
well as statistical findings from studies made by the author 
and others. The theories of different writers are impar- 
tially presented. . 

This volume is recommended to probation officers who 
desire a general background of information upon marri 
and the family. Of special helpfulness in their work will 
found the chapters on parent-child interaction, conflicting 
sex standards, and the conservation of family values. In 
this last chapter is given information upon the work of 
agencies offering guidance in marriage and family life, such 
as social case work Be gy religious and socioreligious 
organizations, medi counseling services, educational 
agencies, courts of domestic relations, and marriage con- 


sultation bureaus. 
ERNEST W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago 


Helps to Understand Youth 


_ Introduction to Youth. By Erdman Harris. New 
York: The MacMillan Company, 1940. Pp. 221. 
$1.75. 


This book impressed the reviewer very early with the 
author’s broad understanding and tolerance of youth. It is 
non-technical and although there is probably little if any 
new thought advanced about the problems of youth, the 
reviewer believes the author has considerably more general 
knowledge and understanding of behavior of youth than 
many professional workers. As a result of extensive travel 
in Europe and in the United States, as a teacher and as a 
group work counsellor, he has accumulated a wealth of first- 

nd experiences as well as possible solutions to some —w? 
book is written most interestingly and 
easy to read. 

he respective chapters of Introduction to Youth deal 
with youths’ attitude about their opportunities, about the 
democracy in which they live and about their faith. There 
is a very good chapter on the making of speeches to young 
people and an excellent one on personal counselling or 
talking things over. The last chapter lays down some me | 

d rules and methods for helping youth in their sear 

or a way of living. 

The author believes that youth is very much discoura: 
about its opportunity to get jobs and attributes the diffi- 
culty to the ills of our economic structure. Very early in 
life youth has come up against the reality that there is no 
real democracy, that some political democracy is permitted 
but that there is no industrial democracy. However, Dr. 
Harris goes on to say that the status of youth in our country 
is far superior to that of the youth in Europe. He believes 
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that to impose only a small portion of the restricti 
denials on our youth which ‘are imposed on the yout 
the totalitarian countries, would quickly make them desire 


the return of their democracy though it may be far from 


perfect. 

There is a good deal to say about the normal desires of 
youth. The author reacquaints us with Thomas’ four 
wishes, recognition, response, security and new experiences, 
He points out how the frustration of any one or more of 
these wishes helps to bring out substitute fulfillments, fre. 
quently in non-conventional and socially non-accepted 

“Talking Things Over Personally” is probably most 
valuable to the personal counsellor or case worker. The 


author makes extensive use of the method given us by the - 


psychiatrist; i.e., to use progressive interviews rather than 
to try and settle all problems at one sitting. 

_ The final chapter, ““Youth’s Search for a Way of Living,” 
ya us a better understanding of the way in which con- 

tioning of youth in morals, manners, and religion in their 
home later accounts for some of our serious social and 
personality pone: The author brings out instances to 
show how the identification with one or the other parent 
in learning makes it difficult and painful later to reject the 
teaching because it may mean rejecting the parent. 

The reviewer has found Introduction to Youth inspirational 
and throughout the book there is a warmth and under. 
standing which every professional worker in the field of be- 
havior may well assimilate into his philosphy and practice, 

JOHN H,. MITCHELL 

Juvenile Court 

Chicago, IU. 


For Parents and Workers with Adolescents 


Do Adolescents Need Parents? By Katharine 
Whiteside Taylor. New York: D. Appleton 
Century Company, 1938. Pp. 380. $2.50. 


.. Books that provide dependable kpewiedee and clarity of 
insight about a much misunderstood period of development 
are few enough. Dependable books about adolescents 
suitable for parents are even fewer. 

Do Adolescents Need Parents? is one of a series of volumes 
being developed and published by the Commission on 
Human Relations of the Progressive Education Association. 
This particular book is designed to help parents under 
stand to what extent and in what ways they can help their 
adolescent children meet more successfully the problems of 
growing into maturity in the world today. 

The scope and contents, as well as something of the flavor 
of the book, may be sensed from the chapter titles. Some of 
the chapter titles in Part One, under the caption of “The 
Parent’s Role,” are ‘Parents Are Still Wanted”; “Enemies 


or Friends?”; “Parents Are Also People”; and “‘Affection . 


with Freedom.” In Part Two, under the caption “Adoles- 

cent Needs,” the chapters include “Experiences on Their 

Own”; “Making Friends”; “Standards to Live By”; 

oe ae Work”; “Finding Love’; and “A Home of 
eir Own.” 

It will be seen from these chapter titles that the question, 
Do adolescents need parents? is in reality a rhetorical one. 
Adolescents need parents more now, if possible, than ever 
before, because of the complex and confused nature of the 
world in which the adolescent—and the parent—lives am 
moves and has his being. The real question is, What kind 
of parents do adolescents need today? The contents of the 

k are designed to furnish for parents themselves the 
answer to this question. ; wee 

The author succeeds to an admirable degree in achieving 
her central purpose. She avoids the traditional, yet to some 
extent still popular, misconceptions about adolescence a8 @ 
period of sudden changes that are cataclysmic and “all 
understand. The adolescent is no longer a enild, 7 The 
has many of the attitudes and habits of the child. 
adolescent is not yet an adult, but is in search of a mae 
adult personality. The task of the parent is to uae 
the significance of what is taking place and to help 
adolescent face his experiences in such a way that the trar- 
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sition to adulthood is achieved in the most wholesome way. 

The volume does not report the findings of original re- 
search as much as it mobilizes and interprets the pertinent 
information available in current literature. The author 
draws skillfully upon her own experiences and insights and 
uses numerous illustrations in an effective fashion. — 

Two limitations, neither serious, are to be found in the 
pook. First, the attempt to separate the materials into two 

, under the captions “The Parent’s Role” and “Ado- 
ond Needs,” seems arbitrary, if not artificial. At least 
the order might be reversed with profit, since the role of 
the parents is an outgrowth of the needs of the adolescent. 
Secondly, some of the findings of recent research related to 
friendship, group experience, and character development 
among adolescents might have been used to apes advantage. 
This omission may be justified in a book designed chiefly 
for parent consumption. ‘ 

If the insights and points of view recorded in this book 
were embodied in the relationship of parents with their 
children, there would be little, if any, need for probation 

cies and personnel. Until such a Utopia has been achiev- 

Do Adolescents Need Parents? may be recommended 
without reservation to parents—and may also be read with 

fit by those of us who are concerned with the adolescents 
of other parents. 


George Williams College 
Chicago, Il. 


HEDLEY S. Dimock 


Compilation of Practical Discussions 


Dealing with Delinquency. Yearbook of the Na- 

tional Probation Association, 1940. Edited by 
Marjorie Bell. New York: National Probation 
Association. Pp. 341. 


The National Probation Association again presents in its 
yearbook a per compilation of papers at its 
annual Conference. The sequence of topics has nm care- 
fully developed so that the volume presents a graphic 
“Life History of a Delinquent” beginning with the com- 
munity in which oy first appears and continuing through 
various phases of the delinquency problem, theories of de- 
linquency prevention, methods 
interpretation to the public. 

_ The opening chapter presents the community as the soil 
in which delinquency germinates. The writers describe how 
delinquent careers are started, then tell how the community 
can be organized in a delinquency program. The second 
chapter discusses juvenile court-community relationships, 
Pointing out that the development of community services 
provides both an opportunity and a challenge to the court. 
fener three discusses problems and release procedures 
for children after institutional treatment has been completed. 

youth is now adolescent. Chapter four describes a 
model “Youth Correction Authority Act’ adopted by the 
American Law Institute and discusses its provisions. The 
history of juveniles in federal courts is outlined by Arthur 
James, supervisor, Juvenile Section, Department of Justice. 
He describes the development of the Federal Juvenile 
Dainquency Act, giving the procedure and the results 

ned. 


of treatment and, finally, 


0 


The boy has now become a man. Chapter five discusses 
some types of adult offenders. First the sex offender, with 
suggestions for selection and treatment; then ‘‘White Collar 
Criminality.” A third p&per describes the functions and 
duties of a “Friend of ,the Court” in handling domestic 
relation problems. 

aving observed our youthful client’s development into 
an adult offender, the Yearbook proceeds to discuss methods 
of treatment. In chapter six, five papers take up case work 
principles and various methods of treatment of the delin- 
dine, t—both young and old. Administrative procedures are 

- in detail, especial emphasis being laid on proba- 
tion methods, including qualifications for personnel. The 

ue of group work is brought out, and suggestions made 
how best to motivate the delinquent to accept treatment. 

Psychiatrist points out the role which his profession can 
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play in this field. Chapter seven continues the discussion of 
administrative problems in three papers on probation and 
parole administration. 
inally, in Chapter eight, Gilbert Cosulich, director of 
publicity, National Probation Association, gives some val- 
uable points on how best to secure the friendship and co- 
operation of newspapers; and Professor Lowell Carr dis- 
cusses radio interpretation of probation and parole. 
in previous years, a chapter is devoted to recent 
legislation and court decisions affecting probation, parole, 
and juvenile courts in the various states. The last chapter 
i a summary of the activities of the Association durin 
940 with treasurer’s report, minutes of meetings, etc., wit 
the final pages setting out the program of the Association. 
The 1940 yearbook contains twenty-two articles, each of 
which brings a real message to the reader. sete person 
interested in delinquency—and who is not?—should read it. 


JOSEPH Y. CHENEY 
Tampa, Fla. 


Youth and Crime 


The Criminality of Youth. By Thorsten Sellin. 
Philadelphia: The American Law Institute, 1940. 
Pp. 116. $1.50. 


Preparatory to drafting its Youth Correction Authority 
Act and Youth Court Act, the Council of the American 
Law Institute through its advisory committee on criminal 
justice collected and summarized existing statistical material 
relating to criminality of youth. The committee’s task was 
eee to one of its members, Professor Thorsten Sellin 
of the sociology department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Criminality of Youth is a condensation of the 
reports of Dr. Sellin to the committee. 

he first of the four chapters of this authoritative mono- 
graph is devoted to an examination of data concerning the 
criminality of youth. This examination includes sections 
dealing with sources of information about the criminality 
of youth, the proportion of youth who run afoul of the law, 
common and uncommon offenses, distribution of offenders 
within the youth group, incidence of crime at various age 
levels, types of crime in relation to age, some foreign data 
and summary. The second chapter is a report on data 
relative to recidivism and penal treatment, including those 
on recidivists in our penal institutions, in foreign prisons. 
in court, and those arrested. Chapters three and four de 
with first offenders and recidivists, and youth and recivi- 
dism, respectively. 

In his summary of criminality of youth, Dr. Sellin con- 
cludes encouragingly that in all violations of law the youth 
group does not show excessive that the par- 
ticipation of the 16-to 20-year-old group in the total of offenses 
dealt with by courts and police is relatively small con- 
sidering the fact that about 13 per cent of the total popu- 
lation falls in that group. Although crimes against property 
are abnormally high among the youth group, those involving 
violence against the person and violation of trust are less 
common than among certain older groups. The rate of 
offenses among the youth group increases with age, reaching 
the high rates in the nineteenth year in America and at 
somewhat older age levels in England and Wales. ‘From 
the point of view of the absolute numbers of offenders,” 
says Professor Sellin, “the youth group does not present an 
overwhelming problem” although he is careful to point out 
that the character of youth offenses are most conducive to 
the development of criminal habit and for that reason call 
for the most intelligent treatment in reducing and pre- 
venting crime. 

In his last chapter, Dr. Sellin proposes two questions 
which should be answered but on which practically no 
American data are available: First, what proportion of 
beginners in crime is found in the youth group comp 
with later age groups; and, second, are those who commit 
their first offense during youth more or less likely to become 
recidivists than those who commit their first offense later 
in life? Data are so lacking on both questions the author 
merely points out two fragmentary studies in America and 
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certain foreign studies to support a generally implied con- 
clusion that first offenders are most frequent among the 
youngest age groups and that youthful first offenders are 
more likely to become recidivists than those who commit 
their first offense late in life—which, if sound, means that 
delinquency prevention and treatment is the field needing 
first and greatest attention. : 

Although the Criminality of Youth is but a condensation 
of the material prepared for the Institute’s committee on 
criminal justice in its work of drafting the youth correction 
and court acts, it fills in itself a long-felt need for an authori- 
tative statement on the subject of youth and crime as well 
as for a quick answer to those who say that youth is going 
astray and that nothing can, or something should, be done 
about it. It is to be hoped the American Law Institute or 
Professor Sellin will make the whole body of material 
available in due time. 


Washington, D. C. 


Basic Functions of the Family 


The Family and its Social Functions. By Ernest 
R. Groves. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1940. Pp. 651. 


This volume is not a study in family pathology but an 
attempt to analyze the basic functions of the family as a 
social institution. Consequently we do not have data on 
divorces, separations, and other forms of family di 
in Cooley’s theory o e family as the primary uu) 
characterized by intimacy and within which are derdapel 
the fundamental social ideals. 

used by Groves the word “family” denotes a concept, 
a generalization, derived from world-wide data but in itself 
having no existence. Theoretically it is a small number of 
persons involved in a unique set of interactions. Such 
clusters of persons are universal, they are found in al lso- 
cieties, because they spring from universal factors. Not only 
are they universal but they have within themselves a quality 
of relationships which makes them unique, different from 
any other social group. 

ith these things in mind Groves sets out to discover 
what needs and hungers in man’s nature seem to be basic 
in creating and ne family no matter what the 
form of society. Perhaps the most fundamental things he 
discovers are the parent-child relationships, especially those 
between mother and child, arising from the prolonged in- 
fancy characteristic of man. This prolonged period is so 
important because during these years there develops an 
intense and continuous relationship, suffused with emotions, 
which creates a sense of oneness quite different in quality 
from any other. Furthermore, since the family is not only 
the chief agency of reproduction but also the source of 
social ideals it takes on increased importance. 

This, however, does not conclude the matter for the 
family does not operate in a vacuum, concerned merely 
with its own needs and satisfactions. It is always a part of 
a larger society. Consequently, Groves is led to devote 
several chapters to showing how this institution supports 
others, such as political, educational, and religious institu- 
tions. Its role here is essentially a conservative one. That 
this role in modern society with its culture conflicts is 
difficult goes without saying. 

Groves is well aware, of course, that the family in modern 
society has lost many of its functions to other agencies, 
such as schools, churches, factories, the state, and many 
others. But he is convinced that the basic elements or 
functions still remain; namely, economic consumption, com- 
panionship, child-rearing and sex relations. When these are 
considered we come back to the central thesis that the child 
is the core of the true family and that so long as there are 
children some sort of family group will persist even though 
many of its ancillary traits and functions disappear. 

It will be seen that the ay men to the problem proceeds 
from the individual to the family and then to society at 
large. One might be tempted to question this procedure or 
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to reverse it. But if viewed merely as a methodological de. 
vice, occasioned by the fact that one must start somewhere, 
the criticism is largely disarmed. 

One might raise the question whether this treatise hag 
any value for a social worker in the various fields. The 
answer is negative if the worker is looking for a manual to 
use in concrete cases. But the worker will find here a theo. 
a large, if not the largest factor, in the analysis and t 
ment of almost any case with which he has to deal. secs 


WALTER B. BopDENHAFER 
Washi University 
St. is, Mo. 


Attorney General’s Survey of Prisons 


Attorney General’s Survey of Release Procedures, 
Vol. V, Prisons. Washington, D. C., Department 
of Justice, 1939. Pp. 478. 50 cents. Copies avail- 
able through Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Because some 95 per cent of all prisoners in state and 
federal penitentiaries are released within 3 years after they 
begin to serve their sentences it is, perhaps, surprising that 
so little serious yey! has been given to the relation of 
prison treatment to the time and success of prisoners’ re- 
entry into free society. This fifth volume in the valuable 
series known as the Attorney General’s Survey of Release 
Procedures is primarily concerned with examining what 
effects prisons have upon the release of felons into the 
community. 

The survey, made in 1936 and 1987, includes 88 state 
yer and reformatories for men. Personal visits by some 

5 field workers were made to 82 institutions and a detailed 
schedule covering some 90 pages was completed for each. 
Less exhaustive data about six other state institutions were 
obtained through interviews and official reports. Although 
funds did not ge ogee a similar study of federal prisons, a 
brief report of the policies and practices of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons is included. A well organized summary 
history of state prisons in America (1787-1937) provides a 
— perspective. 

n dispassionate detail the report sets forth the ine, 
pleasant and unpleasant, about Ereoe administration an 
personnel, custodial activities, discipline, admission and 
classification, medical care, religion, industries, education, 
and preparation for parole, with whose general features 
most correctional workers are familiar, and it points them 
up in a summary indicating that of 136,957 males in 
American state prisons in 1936-1937: a 

About 30,000 were in camps without appreciable 
rehabilitative facilities. 

More than 40,000 were housed in cellular BD gee 
so crowded as to be injurious to health and 
morals. 

For 55,000 no work was available. ’ of 

More than 100,000 were not enrolled in training 
courses of any kind. . 

But within the general picture here suggested are wide 
variations in facilities, treatment and policies; and although 
most prison administrations are obviously and discourag- 
ingly far from both practice and understanding of adequate 
preparation of offenders for release, there are a few excep- 
tions. The study recognizes that in most American prisons 
the objectives are chiefly custodial, punitive, and industrial 
with some interested in education, religion, famil welfare 
work, medical care and other special services develo 
beyond minimum requirements. A few institutions have 
added “classification” of prisoners to their functions. These 
three types of program: custodial, custodial with special 
service, and custodial with special services plus classifica- 
tion —— all that is offered in 84 out of the 88 prisons 
studied. In just four institutions (Norfolk, Mass.; Annan- 
dale, N. J.; Wallkill, N. Y.; and ae. Farms, Mo.) are 
staffs selected and organized to emphasize and carry into 


action individual training programs developed out 0 diag- 
nostic classifications. Elsewhere certain aspects of prison 
programs, fortunate in leadership and opportunities, suggest 
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an awareness in some quarters of sound objectives and of 
ingenuity in re ee ag | them; as in the 24 prisons where 
professional standards of teaching and educational experi- 
mentation are encouraged and in those rarer instances 
where medical work goes deeper than the treatment of 
obvious ailments. 

It is in this little group of prisons whose staffs have the 
wit and the courage to subject old ways to thoughtful 
analysis and to modify programs and policies to conform 
to facts and new perspectives that correctional workers may 
profitably turn Hopefal but critical eyes. ‘ 

The report indicates tendencies that have a bearing upon 

tion for release. One is the general rise of an interest 

ina broad training program for prisoners, however ineptly 
develo due to the virtual elimination of the industrial 
prison by repressive laws. The other is the slowly increasing 
use of deataention procedures which clearly indicate the 
t limitations of prison staffs and their facilities for 
voaling adequately with prisoners and which are leading to a 
decline in the dominance of custodial officers in prison work. 

Scattered throughout the study are a number of sugges- 
tions some of which seem to represent the good judgment 
of the editors rather than conclusions to be drawn from the 
survey which are worthy of consideration. For example, 
the statement that the prison has a limited and specific 
educational job to do: to train prisoners whose criminal 
tendencies are due to lack of specific skills and to provide 
vays through which prisoners may replace undesirable with 
desirable social attitudes and objectives. Set against this 
standard much educational activity in prisons is considered 
beside the point. 

More clearly ates out of the facts uncovered is the 
suggestion that, inst of assuming that prisons have re- 
formed men, the attitude of parole officers should be: ““We 
are still working to see that you make good.” 

The inclusion in this volume of the complete schedule 
wed in the survey is commendable. The itemization of 
chapter subheadings in the table of contents is a satisfactory 
substitute for an index in a volume of this type. 

Although the editors of Prisons disclaim any attempt to 
make it an encyclopedia of information about prisons and 
consider it to be merely a preliminary study, it does sum- 
marize neatly a great amount of informative detail. It is a 
type of comparative study which is fruitful in facts and 
suggestions that will interest all those who have a profes- 
sional concern with correctional work. 
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Handy Reference Tool 


Directory of Probation Officers. New York: Na- 
tional Probation Association, 1790 Broadway, 
1941. Pp. 208. $1.25. 


This national directory lists the names of 5,500 probation 
fiers in the United States and Canada by states, cities, 
titles, and courts served. The volume is indispensable to 
both juvenile and adult courts who call upon other courts 
throughout the United States and Canada to make inves- 
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tigations or assist in the supervision of cases transferred to 

their jurisdiction. The directory is also essential to child 

and family welfare agencies, protective societies, state in- 

3” segue parole boards, police and other law-enforcement 
odies. 

A new feature of the 1941 directory is the completely 
revised and amplified digest of all juvenile court and adult 
hes agp laws, and an explanation of juvenile court juris- 

iction and probation service in all courts. 

The directory is sold to members of the National Pro- 
bation Association for $1.00. 


Indispensable Handbook 


Social Work Year Book, 1941. Edited by Russell 
H. Kurtz. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1941. Pp. 798. $3.25. 


Experienced social workers need no introduction to the 
Russell Sage Foundation’s Social Work Year Book which is 
a most valuable single source of information about contem- 
porary social problems and machinery for dealing with them. 

The Social Work Year Book, 1941, is an essential ready- 
reference for all social work executives and practitioners, 
students of the social sciences, workers with offenders, 
editors and writers, and others interested in authoritative 
information in the varied fields of organized social progress. 
The Year Book is not only a valuable tool, but oa 
— record of change and growth in the field of social 
welfare. 

Part I is devoted to 607 pages of topical articles on 
such subjects as the family, juvenile and domestic relations 
courts, men in military service, mental hygiene, rural social 
programs, youth programs, etc. 

Part. II contains a comprehensive descriptive roster of 
440 national agencies, public and private, and lists 621 
public state agencies and 52 state-wide private agencies, 

For those who are prone to delay in securing their copy 
attention should be called to the fact that the 1939 edition 
is out of print and that the present volume will not be 
replaced until 1943. 


Helpful in Preparing Annual Reports 


Annual Reports. Edited by Mary Swain Rout- 
zahn. New York: Social Work Publicity Council, 


130 East 22 Street, 1941. Pp. 20. 50 cents. 

This 20-page monograph offers worth-while su 
for improving annual reports. The section “Some Elements 
of a Good Report”’ is especially helpful. Six annual reports 
from widely differing fields of service have been selected 
for analysis of the techniques used in interpretation. Four 
pages of the monograph are devoted to suggested methods 
and devices to be employed in interpreting an agency’s 
work. Probation, parole, and prison administrators who are 
confronted with the preparation of an annual report will 
find in this publication much that is of practical worth. 
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CONFLICTS WITHIN A COMMUNITY 
[zt IS NOT EASY to exaggerate the extent to which we now pass from one kind of nurture 


to another as we go from business to church, from science to the newspa 


r, from business 


to art, from companionship to politics, from home to school. An individual is now subjected 


to man 


conflicting schemes of education. Hence habits are divided against one another, 


personality is disrupted, the scheme of conduct is confused and disintegrated. 
—JOHN Dewey in Human Nature and Conduct 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


By JOHN F. LANDIS 


sonnel changes, legislation, etc., in the 


you a contributor. 


FEDERAL PROBATION readers are invited to submit any interesting 
news items relating to new projects, sigmipoam -*amesoang and practices, per- 
partment will be as interesting and helpful as our 


crime. This de- 


inquency and 
readers it. We appoint 


Southeastern 
Conference 


Probation and parole workers in Alabama, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, and Tennessee met in 
conference in Nashville, Tenn., May 11 to 14, 1941. A com- 
Pera program was arranged by Conference President 

dwin Gill who delivered the keynote address, “Crime 
Control as a Means of National Security,” before the first 

meral session. 

“Adult Probation” was the general topte for discussion 
on the morning of May 12. Richard A. Chappell, chief of 
probation of the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, addressed the conference on personnel standards. 
A panel discussion with —_ and prosecutors as partici- 

ts was summarized by William Foster Jordan, chief 

. S. probation officer, Ala. The afternoon 
session, under the leadership of Edward B. Everett, chief 
U. S. probation officer, Atlanta, Ga., focussed attention 

mn the subject of parole. This session was featured ay Ae 

dress, “‘Parole Defines the Institution Program,” by Ray 

ie ee superintendent of penal institutions, District of 
olumbia. 

Other speakers were W. A. Frost, Department of Welfare 


Frankfort, Ky.; Judge Alex Smith, chairman, Board of 


Pardons and Paroles, Mongtomery, Ala.; S. L. Meeks, 
director of nr mt and Placement, Federal Priso 
Atlanta, Ga.; L. B. Stephens, supervisor, Probation an 


r 

Parole Officers, Montgomery, Ala.; and William K. Mackey, 
general parole agent, Columbus, O. While the parole session 
was in progress, Judge W. M. Leech, Dickson, Tenn., pre- 
sided over a meeting of county judges and juvenile court 
workers, where the theme for discussion was ‘County 
Judges’ Problems.” 

The formal sessions of the conference were interspersed 
with the usual series of breakfast and luncheon get-togethers 
of groups having like interests. Among these was a special 
meeting for federal probation officers under the chairman- 
shi ~' J. O. Swafford, chief U. S. probation officer, Knox- 

e, Tenn. 


Jobs for Parolees 
Show Marked Gains 


An trend in of parolees is re- 
pers by the New York State Division of Parole. Statistics 
or the past year indicate that 85 per cent of the parolees 
under supervision are gainfully employed. Four cent, 
or 279 individuals, were unemployable. Of the 5,428 repre- 
sented by the 85 per cent employed, 4,747 have full-time 
positions and 676 have part-time work. ‘‘During the course 
of the year,”’ the annual report of the employment director 
of the Parole Division said, “‘many additional employers 
were prevailed upon to employ parolees, and the result is 
indicated by the unusually high percentage of parolees 
now employed. 

These employed parolees supported 10,000 dependents. 
Since a large proportion of prisoners came from low-income 
groups, their dependents frequently were supported by 
public charities while the state was paying for the keep of 
the prisoners. The prompt employment of parolees upon 
release, it was pointed out, makes possible a notable saving 
in public funds. 


Judge Barrett 
Dies in Augusta 

Hon. William Hale Barrett, 75, United States district 
judge for the Southern District of Georgia, succumbed after 
a brief illness at his home in Augusta, April 30, 1941. 

A descendant of two prominent pioneer families, he was 
born and reared in Augusta. yee from the Univer. 
sity of Georgia at the age of 19, he taught for a time in the 
Augusta public schools. Meantime, he studied law, was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and became a leading member of the 
ee gears. He was appointed United States district 
judge in 4 

The Savannah Morning News characterized Judge Barrett 
as “an eminently fair jurist, learned also in the law, patient 
and merciful to the unfortunate who appeared before him 
in criminal matters. He was accustomed to remark that he 
found few ‘bad people’ but many ‘weak ones.’ He was in- 
sistent upon the integrity of the forces of law, declaring 
that impartiality in the administration of justice was a 
fundamental necessity; that both the So and the 
weak should have the same application of the law, not one 
method for one person and another for another person.” 

Edwin C. Hardis on, chief United States probation officer 
at Savannah, Ga., who served under Judge Barrett during 
the past 10 years, spoke of Judge Barrett as one who 
“believed in probation and used it extensively as a method 
of treatment for those who came before him. He was de- 
lighted over reports concerning the improvement of pro- 
bationers under supervision and wrote personal letters to 
those he dismissed from probation prior to the expiration 
date. He attended probation conferences and took an active 
part in discussions. In the death of Judge Barrett, ae 
and probation officers have lost a devoted friend.” 


Probation 


Centennial 


Extensive preparations are being made jointly by the 
National Probation Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City, and New England workers in the probation field, for 
the observance of the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
beginning of probation. The celebration will be in connec 
tion with the National Conference of the Association to be 
held in Boston the last 3 days of May, 1941. The plans 
contemplate the dedication of a memorial plaque, together 
with radio and newspaper publicity. ? 

In his report of his “labors” John Augustus says: “In 
the month of August, 1841, I was in court one morning, 
when an officer entered, followed by a ragged and wret 
looking man, who took his seat upon the bench allotted to 

risoners. The man was a with being a common 

runkard. He told me that if he could be saved from the 
House of Correction, he never again would taste intox- 
cating liquors; there was such an earnestness in that tone, 
and a look expressive of firm resolve, that I determined to 
aid him; I bailed him, by permission of the Court. He was 
ordered to appear for sentence in three weeks from = 
time. He signed the pledge and became a sober man; @ 
the expiration of this period of probation, I accom i 
him into the court room. The judge exp himseli mu 
pleased with the account we gave of the man, and i Co 
of the usual penalty—imprisonment in the House of Cor. 
rection—he fined him one cent and 


costs, amounting in 
to $3.76, which was immediately paid.” 
his was the beginning of probation. 
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New York Area Holds 
Probation Conference 


The first regional conference of probation officers in the 
New York metropolitan area met in Brooklyn, April 8, 1941, 
for a one-day program. The conference was held under the 
auspices of the New York State Probation Commission and 
the Division of Probation, New York Department of 
Correction. f 

The morning session, was presided by William H. 
McCahon, supervising probation officer, Westchester County 
Probation Department. The topic, “An Evaluation of 
Probation Practices and boy saa as They Relate to 
Treatment of Actual Case Material,” was considered simul- 
taneously by four separate discussion groups, led res 
tively by John J. urphy, probation officer, New York 
Court of General Session, New York City; Dr. N. Norton 
Springer, probation officer, New York City; Morris Ben 
Agid, probation officer, New York Court of Special Sessions, 
New Fork City; and Amelia T. Fraas, probation officer, 
New York Domestic Relations Court, Brooklyn. . 

“Probation in Review’ was the focal point of discussion 
at the first afternoon session. Hon. Edward J. Taylor, 
director of probation, Division of Probation, New York 
State Department of Correction, Albany, presided. _ 

The closing general session under the chairmanship of 
William J. hace. director of probation, Westchester 
County Probation Department, White Plains, heard Leonard 
V. Harrison, director Committee on Youth and Justice, 
Community Service Society, who spoke on the subject, 
“The Role of Probation in the Proposed Youth Correction 
Authority Plan.” 


James V. Bennett Heads 
Social Agencies Council 

James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, was elected president of the Council of Social 

ncies of Washington, D. C., at a meeting of the Coun- 

sboard on May 5, 1941. Mr. Bennett is actively inter- 
ested in the work of District of Columbia welfare agencies, 
having been a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Council since 1937. Other affiliations with Washington wel- 
fare organizations include membership on the Executive 
Committee of the Washington chapter of the American 
Society for Public Administration, and the Boards of Di- 
rectors of the Washington Social Hygiene Society, and the 
Bureau of Rehabilitation. Mr. Bennett is also a member of 
chapter of the American Association of 

orkers. 


Judge Fay L. Bentley of the Juvenile Court was elected 
second vice president. 


Prisons Can Be 
Self Supporting! 


A guest editorial in the Joliet-Statesville Time proposes 
a plan whereby prisoners might “earn their way!” It is 
Seed that they be employed in making a variety of 

cles now made by coolie labor in parts of Asia where 
monthly wages commonly average 50 cents. Japan produces 
great Gantitics of toys which can be made, transported, 
and sold here at prices which the American business man 
cannot meet. If orthodox manufacturers are unable to meet 

competition, it is claimed that there is nothing to pre- 
vent the American Prisoner from doing so. 
Peis can,” maintains the writer, ‘make and sell all 
ee which are imported now from the Orient. 
Yor, we the elaborate noisemakers furnished to New 
ear’s Eve celebrants; complicated wooden toys that re- 
quire long hours of patient handwork. There are the other 
at and novelties which American manufacturers do 
pach ther about because of the labor-time needed in their 
a excessively hand-decorated china, wooden 
whi zm Bottery, etc. etc. All these imports—not only those 
pe Poway from the Orient, but oe those which once 


be made here in American prisons. 
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Tom the countries now occupied by Germany—can | 


Courtesy of This Week Magazine and Roland Coe 
“C’n we have a habeas corpus? We wanna spring a 


guy what’s bein’ kept after school.” 


Delinquency Rates 
Can Be Lowered 


Juvenile delinquency has been cut as much as 75 per 
cent by educational a ree planned and conducted in 
American cities by lo respective police departments, 
courts, social agencies, and other civic groups. So says a 
report by the Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
Crime Prevention of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. Collaborating with the committee in a study of 
existing facilities for the prevention of delinquency is the 
Juveni hues Bureau of the New York City Police De- 

ment. 

Of 189 cities responding to the committee’s request for 
information, 150 have programs for the prevention of juve- 

ile delinquency, 6 are planning them, and 33 have none. 
These programs are in agreement on the following treat- 
ment principles: 

“1. Group treatment, through the medium of recrea- 
tion, is of definite value in prevention of delinquency, 
and in rehabilitation. Public and private recreation 
activities and facilities have been sponsored and in- 
creased, and the need for corrective leisure time ac- 
tivities established. 

“2. Individual treatment is receiving attention and 
the police departments, the courts and other public 
departments of the city and state, and private agencies 
are attempting to adjust situations without recourse 
to arrest and conviction.” 
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Carroll R: Minor Named 
Chief at Philadelphia 


Carroll R. Minor, chief probation officer for the Eastern 
District of Virginia, at Richmond, on May 1, 1941, entered 
duty as chief probation officer for the tern District of 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. 

Following a successful experience as probation officer 
with the Richmond Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, 
and as a case worker with public welfare agencies in Rich- 
mond, Mr. Minor entered the service of the United States 
Probation System on March 1, 1937. He received his 
baccalaureatte degree from the University of Richmond in 
1930, and in 1933 was granted the degree of Master of 
Arts. He enpeepd pee study at the William and 
Mary School of Social Work, receiving the graduate cer- 
tificate in 1985. For 2 years he was a lecturer at the school 
in courses on probation and parole. 

Active in social welfare activities of his State, Mr. Minor 
was secretary of the Virginia Conference of Social Work 
during 1938-40. At the time of the Se a ee to his 

resent oy he was vice-president of the Conference. 
ring the past year he has served as a member of the 
Crime Prevention Committee of the Richmond Council of 
Social Agencies. He has membership with the American 
Association of Social Workers. 


Central States 
Conference 


Milwaukee, Wis., was host to the eighth annual Central 
States Probation and Parole Conference which opened 
Sunday evening, on Oe and continued t h Wednes- 
day, May 7. Arthur W. James, supervisor of the Juvenile 
Section, Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. 
keynote speaker, addressing the conference on the subject 
“Approaching the Problem of Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention.” 

Again, one of the highlights of the annual conference 
was the panel discussion. At the Milwaukee conference three 
panels were conducted on the subje “Juvenile Delin- 

uency—Its Prevention and Treatment”; ‘‘Preventing and 
nterpreting Crime to the Public’; and “Community Re- 
sponsibility and Cooperation in the Program of Probation 
ong those icipating in the conference program 
were Federal Jude r Ryan Duffy, Milwaukee, and 
Patrick T. Stone, Wausau; Honorable Julius P. Heil, gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin; Professor George B. Vold, University 
of Minnesota; and F. Lovell Bixby, warden of.the Federal 
Reformatory at Chillicothe, O. 

During the conference sessions a panel of 20 speakers 
appeared at various civic and school groups discussing the 
general topic of probation, parole, and crime prevention. 

The 68-page official meagre was printed by the inmates 
of the Wisconsin State n. Thirty-two pages of The 
Candle, inmate publication, made up part of the conference 
program. 

A. Ross Pascoe, chairman of the Parole Board, Lansing, 
Mich., was president of the conference during 1940-41. 
John C. Burke, warden of the State Prison of Wisconsin, 
served as general conference chairman. 


Essay 
Contest 


An innovation of the eighth annual Central States Pro- 
bation and Parole Conference held at Milwaukee, May 4 
to 7, was a prize essay contest for Milwaukee County boys 
and girls under 19 years of age on the subject, “The Value 
of Probation and Parole in Relation to Crime Prevention.” 
The contest was sponsored by the Metropolitan Crime Pre- 
vention Commission of ilwaukee County. Governor 
Julius P. Heil of Wisconsin awarded the — — to 
the winners at the Governor’s banquet and b esday 
evening, May 6. According to Maurice Wolkomir, program 
chairman and United States probation officer at Milwaukee, 
more that 300 boys and girls submitted essays. 


C., was the 
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Retires 

Dr. Mary B. Harris formally retired as superinte 
of the Federal Reformatory for Women at 
Va., on March 31, 1941. Dr. Harris entered service with the 
Federal Government in March, 1925, a few days after the 
appropriation was granted for the construction of the first 
penal institution for women in the federal system. 

As a pioneer in this field of work Dr. Harris has established 
standards which will have a marked influence not only upon 
the policies of correctional institutions for women, but 
those for men as well. 

The director of the Bureau of Prisons has announced the 
appointment of Miss Helen Hironimus to succeed Dr, 

arris. Miss Hironimus has worked with Dr. Harris ip 
Alderson as assistant superintendent almost from the be 
ginning and is familiar with her ideals and methods. For 
the past year and a half Miss Hironimus has been super- 
intendent of the new Reformatory for Women near Dallas, 
Tex. She assumed her new duties May 1, 1941. 


Texas Welfare 
Ass’n Convenes 


The first annual conference of Region Six of the Texas 
Social Welfare Association convened in San Antonio, 
March 3, 1941. Chairman of Region Six, which comprises 
30 counties, is William S. Maynard, U. S. probation officer 
at San Antonio, Texas. 

_ “Through the cooperation of the local field representa- 
tive of the State Department of Public Welfare,” says Mr. 
Maynard, “‘we were able to obtain the cooperation of social 
workers in the various counties, who a as county chair- 
men and organized their own county committees to further 
the work of the State Association .... The meeting, com- 
ing at a time when our legislature was in session, was 
mee with the idea of stimulating interest and with the 

ope that our organization might assist in bringing about 
much needed legislation.” 
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1941 FEDERAL 
Wisconsin Studies Its 
Juvenile Offenders 
pervision of Morris S. Caldwell and LI 
v Retard, ‘the Wisconsin of Public Welfers 


making an extensive study of juvenile delinquency in 
that State. Four schedules dealing with Individual Data, 


Methods of Treatment, Community Resources, and Com- . 


munity Disorganization have been completed. Intensive 
case studies, both of delinquent persons and communities, 
are being made. The data are helng collected so as to be 
“ygeful for scientific purposes as well as helpful in a prac- 
tieal attack upon the prokies which at present costs the 
state large sums directly as well as still greater sums later 
when many of the delinquents become serious and repeating 
criminals.” It is the policy of the Department to emphasize 
prevention and remedial treatment. It is hoped by this plan 
that “the state will not only save money but will reap a 
much greater reward indirectly in the improvement of its 
citizenry and community life.” 


Boys’ Club 
Celebration 


The thirty-fifth birthday of Boys’ Clubs of America is 
May 19. The week i aay on that date is being ob- 
served as Boys’ Club Week. The annual conference will be 
held during the first week in June. : ; 

The principal goals in the 5-year National Mile Post 
Plan have been reached. In this period the number of 
member organizations has increased to 352 and the boy 
membership to 308,867. 

Total operating budgets have increased by approximately 
a million dollars in the 5-year period. These increased 
budgets are due to the growing emphasis on service to 
individual boys, and reflect the sympathetic understandin: 
ad appreciation by citizens in the various Boys’ Clu 
committees of the work being accomplished. 


In-Service Courses for 
Federal Probation Staff 


Forty-two federal probation officers from seven states of 
the Southeastern area will convene at Emory University, 
June 23 to 27, 1941, to participate in the in-service training 
course sponsored jointly by the United States Probation 
= and Emory University. James V. Bennett, director 

the Federal Bureau of Prisons, will address the dinner 
meeting Wednesday evening, June 25, at which Judge E. 
Marvin Underwood, of the United States District Court 
at Atlanta, will preside. 
_ Emory University in the conference 
include ident Harvey W. Cox; Dr. Goodrich C. White, 
professor of psychology and vice president of the Univer- 
sity; Dr. Walter W. Young, associate professor of psychiatry, 
and Dr. Moze Harvey, professor of magn 

The Bureau of Prisons, in addition to Mr. Bennett, will 

€ represented on the on by Frank Loveland, super- 
visor of classification; en Joseph Sanford, Atlanta peni- 
tentiary; Dr. Benjamin Frank, supervisor of education; 
Walter K. Urich, parole executive; and Arthur W. James, 
su Juvenile Section. 

e Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
will be represented by Richard A. Chappell, chief of pro- 
on and director of the in-service course; Ronald H. 
Beattie, chief statistician; and Victor H. Evjen, assistant 
of probation. 

iter two highly successful lecture courses at the in- 
ges courses at Lexington, Ky., in June, 1940, and Dallas, 
Ue? in February, 1941, Professor Arthur E. Fink, Ph.D., 
die of Georgia, has been engaged to conduct classes 
y at the Atlanta conference. The use of community 
resources in probation treatment will be discussed for the 
conference by Miss Rhoda Kaufman, executive secretary 
Wane Atlanta Council of Social Agencies. Judge Garland 
atkins of the Juvenile Court at Atlanta will review various 

P of the work of the juvenile court. 
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GRIN AND BEAR IT BY LICHTY 


From the Washington Post—Courtesy of the Chicago Times Syndicate 
“It’s no use telling teacher—she’s got me classified as 
a neurotic!” 


Featuring the field trips will be the visit to the United 
States Penitentiary at Atlanta. ‘ 

During the latter part of 2 Spi probation officers 
from the central states area will be called to Madison, Wis., 
where a similar course will be conducted jointly by the 
University of Wisconsin and the United States Probation 
System. In August federal probation officers of the western 
area will gather at Berkeley, Cal., to attend an in-service 
course on the campus of the University of California. 


Dr. Hess Goes 
to Atlanta 


March 1, 1941, Dr. George Hess, for 3 years chief medical 
officer at the Federal Correctional Institution, Terminal 
Island, Cal., assumed his new duties as chief medical officer 

_of the United States Penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. Hess entered the United States Public Health Service 
on leaving medical school. In 1932, the year the Public 
Health Service took over the responsibility of attending to 
the health needs of inmates in penal and correctional in- 
stitutions under the United States Bureau of Prisons, Dr. 
Hess went to the Federal Reformatory at Chillicothe, O. 
In 1933 he becams a member of the medical staff at the 
United States Penitentiary at Atlanta, where he remained 
until the opening of the federal penitentiary on Alcatraz 
Island. Dr. Hess was appointed as chief medical officer at 
Alcatraz and served in that post until 1938 when he was 
called to the Federal Correctional Institution at Terminal 
Island to organize the hospital for that new institution. He 

~feturns now to head the medical staff and direct the health 
work of the Atlanta institution. 

The medical Department at Terminal Island will be in 
charge of Dr. Harry R. Lipton. 
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Probation Bill 
for Florida 


A bill providing for a state system of probation and 
ole for the State of Florida has been recently drafted 
a committee of the Florida Probation Association. The 
b rovides for a state commission of probation and 
parole consisting of three members selected by the board 
of commissioners of state institutions and agencies. The 
board of commissions is eserves to employ a state 
director of probation and parole. A merit system is set up 
for employees of the probation system. Examinations are 
to be given to determine the fitness of applicants for posi- 
tions as Ese and parole field workers, in order that 
an eligibility register may be established. Positions will be 
filled from the register. me 
The bill has been prepared in pursuance of the provisions 
of a constitutional amendment approved by the voters of 
Florida last November. 


Defense Program 
at Prison Camp 


As its contribution to the national defense program, the 
Federal Prison Se Montgomery, has inaugurated courses 
in agriculture. Under competent direction the inmates of 
the camp, most of whom come from poor rural areas, are 
offered training in the successful production of food and 
raw materials. Keen interest is being developed and en- 
rollment in the classes is growing at a fast pace. The United 
States De ment of Agriculture, the Alabama State 
College of iculture, and the demonstration agent for the 
county in which the camp is situated are lending a helping 
hand in the experiment. A recent report says: “We f 
that in this manner we are teaching the men to be self- 
sustaining on the farms. In our estimation this is the best 
manner in which we could take partin the rehabilatitive 
program and at the same time prepare the men in the insti- 
tution for their part in the national defense program.” 


Mississippi Conference 
of Social Work 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi State 
Conference of Social Work was held at Jackson, Miss., 
a. 2, 3, and 4, 1941. The program, under the direction 
of President Edwin B. Zeigler, chief U. S. probation officer 
at Gulfport, was complete in its coverage of the fields of 
public and private social work, with special emphasis on 
unmet needs in the areas of public health and delinquency, 
both juvenile and adult. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


April-June 


George Ethridge, jr., president of the Junior Bar 
ciation, made a plea for more and better juvenile courts 
W. Foster Jordan, chief U. S. probation officer, Birming- 
ham, Ala., speaking on “The Philosophy of Adult Probg: 
tion and Parole,” emphasized the necessity for the establish. 
ment of these services on a non-political professional basis, 

The Conference was well attended and made a definite 
contribution to social planning in the State. 


California Organizes 
To Combat Crime 


_ Moved by the high rate of recidivism in state penal 
institutions revealed by a study conducted during the past 
year, leading educators, penologists; representatives of the 
clergy, law, and medicine; and business men in California 
have organized to improve conditions and remedy the situa- 
tion. The new organization has incorporated under the laws 
of that state as the Prison Association of California. Its 
officers include men and women of all and from every 
walk of life from one end of the state to the other. Its 
president is August Vollmer, former professor of police 
administration at the University of California, and wid 
known as Berkeley’s “‘scientific”’ chief of police. Indu 
among the board of directors is Charles H. Upton, chief 
bation officer, United States District Court for the 
orthern District of California. “Its program will be aimed 
eased through either dis arge or parole. rime preven- 
tion is to be a further concern. ai ¥ 


Series of Articles 
on Delinquency 


The Family announces through David Dressler, a mem- 
ber of its advisory committee and executive director of the 
Division of Parole for the State of New York, a series of 
articles of interest to persons in the delinquency field. Plans 
call for the publication in forthcoming issues of material 
definitely ee to probation, parole, and institutional 
case work. These articles will include material on case work 
techniques and considerations pertinent to the correctional 
worker. estions to be considered include: How is case 
work methodology applicable to these fields? Of what does 
treatment consist? t is the value of the initial inter- 
view in probation and parole, and how can it be made most 
meaningful in the treatment eo The first in the series, 
“Case Work in Parole,” by Mr. Dressler, appeared in the 
March, 1941, number. ; 

_ The Family is published by the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America, 122 East 22 Street, New York, N. Y. 


conducted 


to the printing shop have had no prior ex 


men, bookbinders, etc. 


A WorD ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


UR READERS will be interested in knowing that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quar- 
terly is printed at the United States Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas, in the plant 
I _by the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating 
all industries in the federal penal system. More than 93 per cent of the inmates assigned 


The plant lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a 
means of productive labor, occupation of time, and in the development of printing skills. 
Many of the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communi- 
ties and become permanently established in commercial printing as compositors, press- 


rience whatsoever in printshop activities. 
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BLAKE KENNEDY: Judge, U. 8S. District Court, Dis- 
met of Wyoming, since October 25, 1921. A.B. (1895), 
Muskingum College. LL.B. (1897), Syracuse University. 
Practiced law in Syracuse, N. Y., 1898-1901, and in Chey- 
wine, Wyo., 1901-1921. Referee in bankruptcy, 1903-1913, 
and 1919-1921. 


Doveias A. THom: Director, The Habit Clinic for Child 
Guidance, Boston, since 1921. M.D. (1912), The University 
m@ Vermont Medical School. Director, Massachusetts Divi- 
mon of Mental Hygiene, 1922-1938. Professor of psychiatry, 
Tuits Medical School. Author: Everyday Problems of t 
Beryday Child (1927); Mental Health of the Child (1928); 
Normal Youth and Its Everyday Problems (1932); Guiding 
ie Adolescent (1933) ; Child Management (1987). Contributor 
to professional journals. President, American 
foical Association. Director, Massachusetts Society for 
Mental Hygiene. Former president, Massachusetts Psy- 
Siiatric Society, and Boston Society of Neurology and 
Psychiatry. 


RIcHARD HARTSHORNE: Judge, Essex County Court of 
Gommon Pleas, Newark, N. J., since 1931. Litt.B. (1909), 
Princeton. LL.B. (1912), Columbia. Practiced law, Newark, 
HN, J., 1912-1925. President, Interstate Commission on 
Orme, since 1935. Lt. Commander, U. S. Naval Reserves. 
Goauthor: The Handbook on Interstate Crime Control (1938). 
er: Our Children’s Future (1938). Contributor to law 


CiyDE WHITE: Professor of Social Service Adminis- 
ation, University of Chicago, since 1936. A.M. (1922) 
and Ph.D. (1928), Columbia University. Professor o 
Sociology, Texas A. & M., 1923~—1926. Professor of Sociology, 
Indiana University, 1927-1936. Author: Social Statistics 
41983); Growth of German Social Insurance (1933); Adminis- 
ring Unemployment Compensation (1939); and in collabo- 
tation with Mary K. White, Social Aspects of Relief Policies 
(1937). Author of numerous magazine articles and reports 
Gealing with public social service. Chairman, Advisory 
Committee, Illinois Civil Service Commission. 


RALFH LINTON: Professor of Anthropology, Columbia 
eresity, since 1937. M.A. (1916), University of Penn- 

vania. Ph.D.(1925), Harvard. Professor of Anthropology, 
Riversity o isconsin, 1928-1937. Editor, American 
Mathropologist since 1989. Author and compiler of works in 
Bepoloey. Fellow, Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain. Member, National Research Council, 1931- 
#982; and Social Science Research Council, 1932-1939. 


BARA G. GEIGER: Psychiatrist, Milwaukee County 
Guidance Clinic, since 1936. M.D. (1923), Rush Medical 
College, University of Chicago. Physician, 1924-1928, and 
Pychiatrist, 1928-1936, Illinois Institute for Juvenile Re- 
march, Chicago. Author: “Problems of Women in Correc- 
Honal Institutions” (1939), “‘Fear”’ (1938), and a series of 
articles for a mental hygiene study plan for Wisconsin 
patent-teachers’ associations (1940-1941). Member: Ameri- 
tan Medical Association; American Psychiatric Association; 
Ainerican Prison Association; National Council of Juvenile 
Agencies; and American Association of Social Workers. 


Epwarp G. PosniAK: Associate Research Analyst, U. S. 
Housing Authority, since October, 1938. LL.B. (1938), 
University of Berlin. M.A. (1935), Sorbonne University, 

p Author: The Urban Housing Problem in the South 
10). Studied delinquency, criminality, and housing con- 
@ons in England, France, and Germany. 


M. J. Pescor: Passed Assistant Surgeon, U. S. P. H.S 
Hospital, Fort Worth, Texas. M.D. (1930), University of 
H ory Psychiatrist, U. S. Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa., 

1986. Chief psychiatrist, U. S. P. H. S. Hospital, 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Lexington, Ky., 1986-1938. Diplomate, American Board of 
Psychiatry and Neurology. Contributor to professional 
periodicals, 


O. W. WILSON: Professor of Police Administration, Uni- 
versity of California, since 1989. A.B. (1934), University 
of California. Patrolman, Berkeley Police Department, 
1921-25. Chief of Police, Wichita Police Department, 1928- 
1989. Director, Kansas Police School, 1931-1939. Associate 
Editor, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology; Editorial 
Consultant, Public Management. Author of numerous arti- 
cles in police magazines. Member, technical advisory board, 
American Journal of Medical Jurisprudence. Chairman, 
advisory committee, American Bar Association’s committee 
on police training and merit systems. 


CHARLES L. CHUTE: Executive Director, National Pro- 
bation Association, since 1921. A.B. (1904), Oberlin. M.A. 
1910), Columbia. Secretary, New York State Probation 

ommission, 1913-1921. Author of numerous reports and 
magazine articles. 


BOOK REVIEWERS 


WALTER B. BODENHAFER, Ph.D., is professor of crimi- 
nology, Washington University, Saint Louis, Mo. 


ERNEST W. BurcgEss, Ph.D., is professor of sociology, 
University of Chicago. 

JOSEPH Y. CHENEY is chief U. S. probation officer at 
Tampa, Florida. 

WALTER §S. CRISWELL is judge of the Duval County 
Juvenile Court, Jacksonville, Fla. 7 


HEDLEY S. Dimock, Ph.D., is dean of George Williams 
College, Chicago, 


BENJAMIN FRANK, Ph.D., is supervisor of education, 
Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C 


BEATRICE HALL, is medical social consultant, Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Mary HARMs is chairman of the Division of Social Work, 
Northwestern University, Chicago, III. 


ARTHUR W. JAMES is supervisor of the Juvenile Section, 
Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C. 


JOHN MITCHELL is a probation officer in the Delinquent 
Boys Division, Juvenile Court of Cook County, Chicago, Ill. 


WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D., is superintendent of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C 


C. F. SANDERS, Ph.D., is professor of sociology, Gettys- 
burg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 


REVIEWERS OF PERIODICALS 


EpwIn J. COVENTRY is U. S. probation officer for the 
Western District of Washington. 


FRANK W. HacGerty is U. S. probation officer for the 
Northern District of Illinois. 


JOHN F. LANDIS is chief U. S. probation officer for the 
District of Maryland. 

CHARLES C. LimBuRG, Ph.D., is psychologist for the 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

CHARLES H. Z. MEYER, Ph.D., is U. S. probation officer 
for the Northern District of Illinois. 

CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN is chief U. S. probation officer 
for the Eastern District of New York. 


Issac Sway is senoir warden’s assistant, U. S. Peniten- 
tiary, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


EDWIN B. ZEIGLER is chief U. S. probation officer for 
the Southern District of Mississippi. 
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SOCIETY AND THE CRIMINAL 


Neither criminal nor delinquent is antisocial. There are few if any human 
activities that involve social (group) activity more than do these. Our task 
is to fit the criminal not into society but into a different society. 


JAMES S. PLANT, M.D. 
Personality and the Cultural Pattern 


